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SOCIEDAD DE EDICION Y LIBRERIA FRANCO-AMERICANA, S. A. 
(Antigua Casa Bouret y Libro Francés Unidos) 
CASA FUNDADA EN 1820 


Esta Casa Editorial, la mds antigua e importante de la Reptblica Mexicana, 
tiene un inmenso surtido de libros, en francés y en espafiol, sobre agricultura, artes 
y oficios, bellas artes, ciencias politicas y sociales, comercio, cocina, filosofia, geo- 
grafia, historia universal, historia de Mexico, jurisprudencia, literatura, matemAaticas, 
medicina, pedagogia, viajes, zootecnia, y, en general, sobre todas las ramas del saber 
humano. 


LA ESPECIALIDAD DE ESTA CASA LA CONSTITUYEN LAS OBRAS DB 
TEXTO PARA LAS ESCUELAS ELEMENTALES, SUPERIORES, PREPARATORIAS 
Y PROFESIONALES. 

Remitimos gratis, a la persona que los solicite, nuestros catdlogos, asf como 
nuestro Boletin mensual de obras nuevas, y sobre los precios marcados concedemos 
descuentos proporcionados a la importancia de los pedidos. Recibimos giros postales 
y cheques sobre cualquier Banco de la ciudad de México. 


AVENIDA DEL 5 DE MAYO, 29 y 45—Apartados postales 219 y 562 
MEXICO, D.F. 


American-Spanish Series 


By W. E. KNIGHT, University of Virginia 


Fresh and interesting material for beginners. Graphic descriptions 
of the institutions and customs of Hispanic America in simple 
words of everyday usage. 


“The most attractive first-year book I have ever seen, both in appearance 
and contents. The gradation is admirable.” 


Cuentos Mejicanos - - - - - - - - - - - $1.28 
By J. H. CORNYN, National University of Mexico 


For second-year classes. Twenty short stories representing the 
best contemporary literature of Mexico, by authors popular 
throughout the Spanish-speaking world. The introduction pre- 
sents a thrilling account of the part which the writers of Mexico 
have played in their country’s struggles to retain its nationalism. 


“The exercises and notes are especially fine and complete, and every 
other feature of the book is pleasing.” 


Ricumonn JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY Vircinta 
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Now $1.25 each 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Italian Series 
First Italian Book. By Ernest H. Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi. Edited 
Wilkins. by Ruth Shepard Phelps. 


L'ltalia. By Ernest H. Wilkins and  Giacosa’s Tristi amori. Edited by Ru- 
Antonio Marinoni. dolph Altrocchi and Benjamin M. 


Farina’s Fra Le corde d’un contrabasso. Woodbridge. 
Edited by Elsie Schobinger and 
Ethel Preston, Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Fran- 


cesca da Rimini. Edited by Kenneth 
Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs. McKenzie. 


A. G. Comper. Pucial’s Novelle poste. te 


Il Risorgimento. Edited by John Van Henry Furst. 
Horne. 


Just Published 


An Introduction to 
Spanish Literature 


By Georce T. NortHup 


In this single volume is presented the pageant of Spanish literature as a whole, 
from the beginning of the epic and drama to the present generation of writers. 
In addition, Mr. Northup has related each author to the civilization of his time, 
bringing out clearly what he stood for and what he contributed. 


Every phase is touched upon—didactic literature, the rise of the courtly lyric, 
the picaresque novel, the mystics, balladry, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, the Costum- 
brista movement, and finally the generation of 1898 and other recent writers. For 
the general reader no less than for the student this is a clear and succint account 
of a complex period. 


$3.00, Postpaid $3.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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MERRILL’S FRENCH SERIES 


A new series of basal French books and supplementary Readers, 
all reflecting the recent improvements and changes of method in pro- 
gressive language teaching. 


For Basal Use 


THE GREENBERG FRENCH BOOKS 
(Authorized for use in California) 
Elements of French 
Second French Book 
A Complete French Course 
First French Book for Junior High Schools 


The books of this series are notable for the common-sense methods 
by which they meet the special needs of American pupils. The following 
are some of the new principles of modern language teaching, most strik- 
ingly exemplified in the Greenberg Series: 


A modified direct method which emphasizes the spoken language 


but uses English for the explanation of important points of 
grammar. 


The teaching of pronunciation by a system of practical phonetics, 
without the use of strange symbols. 


The selection and emphasis of essentials in vocabulary and 
grammar. 


Lessons on the single topic principle. 


Abundant material for practice in reading and speaking. 
For Supplementary Use 
MERRILL’S FRENCH TEXTS 


A well-unified series of classics, edited under one general direction, 
in conformity with the needs of modern classrooms. The list includes 
Pas a Pas, an easy French Reader for beginners; new editions of old 
favorites; and several titles which are new to American schools and 
exclusive to this series. 


The modern features of these texts include unique and interesting 
exercises, in harmony with the needs of modern classrooms. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Learn Spanish While You Are 
Reading the World’s News 


Read LA PRENSA of New York, the best Spanish newspaper written 


and edited by Spanish people for people interested in Spanish news, life and 
literature. 


“El Eco de las Aulas” and “Notas Escolares” are two features of the 
paper devoted exclusively to teachers and students of Spanish. One “cross- 
word puzzle” is published every day. 


You will find the paper a very interesting one, and a great help in your 
study of Spanish. 


Take advantage of our special subscription offer to Teachers and Stu- 
dents of Spanish. 


Twice a Week Once a Week (Any Day) 


October to May 31.........................- $2.00 $1.00 
1.00 $ .50 


Subscriptions twice a week are recommended as follows: 


Students in colleges and universities seeking an A. M. degree in 
Romance Languages, and teachers of Spanish in secondary 
Wed. & Sat. 


You can buy LA PRENSA— 

IN BULK for classroom work at 2% cents a copy. 

5 copies or more sent to one address only. 

Any day or days of the week for any number of weeks. 


LA PRENSA of New York with the co-operation of THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH organizes every 
year a country-wide contest open to all Teachers and Students of Spanish. 


$3,500.00 in 90 prizes were distributed last school term. 


Yale won second prize in LA PRENSA competition 1924-1925, and 
had three names among the first eight. The three students who won prizes 
were all trained by the use of LA PRENSA as a text book. 


Ask us for information about this year’s contest. 
Let’s get acquainted. Write now. No obligation. 


Students in secondary schools.......................-.--:s-cs-eseeees Mon. & Thurs. = 


LA PRENSA 


245 CANAL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. = 
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Officers and Executive Committee of the Modern Language Association 
of Southern California 


President 
GEORGE W. H. SHIELD - - - - - Modern Language Office, Los Angeles City Schools 
Vice-President 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN - - - - - - - Frances Willard Junior High School, Santa Ana 
Secretary 
CATHARINE STEWART - - - - Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 
Treasurer 
SAMUEL L. BLACKER - - - - Belmont High School, Los Angeles 
Members-at-Large 
LELLA WATSON - - - - - Junior College, Santa Ana 
ALICE LAMB - - - - - Polytechnic High School, Long Beach 
LAWRENCE RIDDLE - - - - - - University of Southern California 
President, 1924 
B. C. BENNER - - - - - - - - Lincoln High School, Los Angeles 
Chairman, French Section 
D. R. BROTHERS - - - - - - Franklin High School, Los Angeles 
Chairman, German Section 
Cc. H. CAVE - - - - - - - - Junior College, Pasadena 
Chairman, Spanish Section 
CAROL DUNLAP - - - Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 


Publication Board, the above and 


MANAGING EDITOR 


GEORGE W. H. SHIELD - - - Room 309-A, 1240 South Main Street, Los Angeles 


Regular membership dues (calendar year), Including BULLETIN 


Associate membership (open to those not modern language teachers me to modern language 
teachers more than 35 miles from Los Angeles), including BULLETIN ....-...........2cceeeees 


MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL (October to May), special rate to members of M. L. A. S. C..... 1.75 

Membership and subscription dues payable to the Treasurer, Samuel L. Blacker, Room 309-A, 1240 
South Main Street, Los Angeles. 


Rand, McNally & Company 


are glad to announce that they are now able to supply 
large maps of 


MEXICO 
SPANISH TEXT 


Call and see this fine map. 
R. A. McNALLY, Agent 
125 E. Sixth St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


PTT 


Boynton Cearhers’ Agency 


E. C. BOYNTON, Proprietor 
Licensed by City and State 


Est. 1888 by C. C. Boynton 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Our service to you Member Calif. Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
is measured by 
your reliance 517 Brockman Building, 
on us LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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JUNE and OCTOBER, 1925 


Numbers 3 and 4 


PROGNOSIS AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN THE MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


V. A. C. Henmon, Director of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin 


THE Mopern Forericn LANGUAGE STUDY 
is engaged in an important enterprise, not so 
much for what it may accomplish in the 
next two or three years, as for the long line 
of investigations and researches it will in- 
evitably inaugurate. A critical analysis of 
each of the school subjects as an instrument 
of instruction has begun and will continue 
till the whole gamut has been run. Educa- 
tion is concerned with two fundamental 
problems, what to learn and how to learn. 
Problems of organization and administra- 
tion, methods of teaching and testing teach- 
ing, classification and supervision, which en- 
gage so much of our time and attention, 
are, after all, secondary problems, impor- 
tant though they may be. The purpose of 
studying them and improving them is merely 
to provide the best conditions for learning 
what society, at the time, regards as essen- 
tial or desirable for the educated man. What 
knowledge is of most worth and how to ac- 
quire it are, of course, old time-worn ques- 
tions, but they have a new significance now 
for various reasons. 

In the first place, the multiplication of 
subjects in the curriculum, particularly in 
the high school and in the college, has de- 
veloped a keener and more critical sense 
of values and made necessary a rigorous 
elimination of non-essentials. We can no 
longer travel leisurely through the ages and 
get the heart out of a liberal education, 
as Stevenson proposed that we should. The 
program of studies is loaded to the guards. 
Every item of instruction is, therefore, be- 
ing weighed in the balances of social utility 
and ruthlessly discarded if it be found 
wanting. Whether our biases and preju- 
dices lead us to like it or not, every sub- 
ject that survives will have to undergo the 
closest scrutiny, and the force of tradition 
alone will avail little or nothing. 

In the second place, the extraordinary in- 
crease in attendance in high schools and 


colleges, which is the outstanding educa- 
tional fact of the last twenty-five years, has 
set a host of problems which we have, as 
yet, not solved. In the United States, there 
were, in 1898, about 600,000 pupils in sec- 
ondary schools and 90,000 students in col- 
leges, technical schools and universities. In 
1918, the number of high school pupils had 
mounted to 2,600,000, while the number of 
college students had increased to 290,000. 
While the secondary schools and colleges 
were thus showing increases of 300% and 
over, the elementary school enrollment was 
increasing by 40%, which was the increase 
in the total population. (It is pretty cer- 
tain that the figures in Canada will show 
a similar situation.) With such enormous 
increases in enrollment in the secondary 
schools and colleges the selection must in- 
evitably be lower and makes absolutely nec- 
essary adjustments in curricula, methods 
and requirements. We have, as a matter 
of fact, not made the readjustments to the 
extraordinary influx of students, for there 
has been no very marked change in our 
curricula or requirements in the twenty- 
year period. 


In the third place, the application of the 
quantitative method in education and the 
development of standard tests and scales for 
the measurement of native capacity and 
achievement are inevitably affecting curri- 
cula and methods in all subjects. In the 
fifteen years since 1910 over three hundred 
intelligence tests and educational tests have 
been produced to measure native intellectual 
ability and educational products more ob- 
jectively and impersonally than we have 
hitherto done. There are those who voice 


the opinion that this interest in tests and 
scales is a passing fad and will go the way 
of Pestalozzian object lessons, Herbartian 
steps of instruction, Grube and spiral meth- 
ods in arithmetic, culture epochs, and the 
like. They seem to me fundamentally wrong 
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for two very good reasons. In the first 
place, no student of the history of science 
can, for a moment, doubt that the quanti- 
tative method is “the instrument for the 
perfection of knowledge of ultimate truth,” 
and its application in education is as in- 
evitable as.anything in the world can be. 
Santayena in tracing his “Life of Reason” 
says- rightly: “Mathematics furnishes the 
whole method of understanding wherever 
there is understanding at all,” and Cattell 
similarly maintains: “We may affirm with- 
out hesitation that quantity is the beginning 
and end of material science.” In the his- 
tory of science measurements have become 
more and more exact and the more highly 
developed the science, the more quantita- 
tive methods are employed in it. At the 
one extreme is astronomy, the oldest and 
most highly developed science, and the one 
where future events can be most accurately 
predicted; at the other extreme are educa- 
tion and sociology, where the capacity for 
prediction is most imperfect. In the sec- 
end place, quantitative methods are no new 
thing. The present tendency is only a re- 
finement and standardization of measure- 
ments that began, if not when An-am, son 
of Bel, first counted sheep in the land of 
Babylon, at least as soon as schools ex- 
isted and marks were assigned as measures 
of individual differences in ability or pro- 
gress. Scales and standard tests do some- 
what more objectively and impersonally 
what we have always done. As a matter 
of fact, the movement for scales and stand- 
ard tests was inevitable when it was dis- 
covered how hopelessly inaccurate and in- 
adequate school marks are. A single illus- 
tration from many investigations must 
suffice. 

Starch and Elliott had facsimile repro- 
ductions made of examination papers 
handed in at the Madison High School in 
English, in history and in geometry. These 
were then sent to teachers in high schools 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The marks 
of 142 teachers of English ranged from 63 
to 98 (19 teachers marked the paper 80 
or lower, while 14 marked it 95 or higher 
on a scale from 70 to 100). The marks for 
the history paper ranged from 43 to 92 and 
for the geometry paper from 28 to 92. Ob- 
viously, marks are not the accurate measures 
they purport to be. When they are used 


merely to encourage and reward the able 
and industrious, or to punish the stupid and 
indolent, it perhaps does not matter much 
how hopelessly bad they are as measures. 
But when honors and prizes, scholarships 
and fellowships, admission or rejection of 
candidates for entrance or graduation, rec- 
ommendations for positions, are based upon 
them it is high time that they be made to 
have some meaning. Scales and standard 
tests may be as yet imperfect measuring 
instruments, but they are so much better 
than the meaningless things they are de- 
signed to replace that the likelihood of their 
ever being abandoned is not worth seriously 
discussing. 

Tests in elementary school subjects, par- 
ticularly in the ‘tool’ subjects, have been 
fairly well perfected and widely used. The 
habits and skills in reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, are specific, definite, 
tangible, and measurable. In the secondary 
school subjects the outcomes of instruc- 
tion are less tangible and definite and not 
so readily measurable. It is sometimes 
claimed that in the secondary school sub- 
jects there is such a preponderance of the 
immeasurable in education (whatever that 
might be), that adequate measurements are 
impossible. This is simply an outcropping of 
the mysticism in education which it is to be 
hoped quantitative methods will dispel. 
Thorndike has aptly pointed out that there is 
nothing that exists at all that does not exist 
in some quantity and hence is capable of 
measurement even if it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to find the proper units. As John Ray 
said long ago, “Much may be done if we 
but endeavor and nothing is insuperable to 
pains and patience.” 

This, by way of introduction, brings me 
to the problem of prognosis and achieve- 
ment tests in the modern foreign languages. 
The student of education, the man on the 
street, and the teacher of modern lan- 
guages alike, are interested in two ques- 
tions: (1) “Is it possible to determine, 
prior to its actual study, whether a pupil 
has an aptitude for a foreign language and 
should be encouraged to take it up, or 
whether he suffers from disabilities which 
make it inadvisable for him to undertake 
it?” and (2) “How well do pupils, under 
present conditions, learn to read, write, 
speak, and understand French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish?” These are two vital 
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questions for the MoperNn Foreicn Lan- 
GUAGE STupby to answer or attempt to ans- 
wer. Speaking as a student of education and 
an outsider in the language field, I am not 
much interested in determining the validity 
of the various objectives or values ascribed 
to the foreign languages, whether they dis- 
cipline the mind, improve one’s knowledge 
and skill in English, develop literary taste 
and appreciation, or what not. Most students 
of education will waive all these things and 
concede an important place in the curriculum 
for the foreign languages for many, perhaps 
most, students. What we do want to know 
is whether pupils actually make the pro- 
gress in ability to read, speak, write and 
understand the foreign language that they 
should or could do. Clearness and definite- 
ness of aims and the improvement of in- 
struction so as to realize them most eco- 
nomically and effectively is what we look 
for. We are also quite convinced, from our 
knowledge of individual differences in ca- 
pacities and needs, that all students should 
not be encouraged or required to pursue the 
foreign languages. 

There are then two types of tests needed: 
(1) Those that measure aptitude or ca- 
pacity for foreign language prior to its ac- 
tual study; and, (2) those that measure 
achievement or progress in a foreign lan- 
guage after it has been taken up. The 
Handschin Predetermination Tests and the 
Wilkins Prognosis Tests are of the first 
type, designed to aid in classifying students 
who are about to begin the study of foreign 
language or to eliminate those who cannot 
profitably undertake such work. Ability to 
get on in the study of foreign language de- 
pends upon general intelligence, which can 
be determined by previous scholastic per- 
formance or by an intelligence test, and 
upon certain special capacities. The build- 
ing of special capacity tests requires a care- 
ful analysis of the mental processes or fac- 
tors that are needed in the acquisition of a 
foreign language. Tests are then provided 
for each of these factors or elements and 
combined into a team or battery. Ideally, 
each of the tests in a team should correlate 
highly with ability in foreign languages but 
poorly with each other. Otherwise, each of 
the elements in the team would be testing the 
same thing. It is not likely that a single 
test will ever be found that will diagnose 
linguistic capacity, but a team of tests will 


some day be found. The Handschin and 
the Wilkins tests are first attempts at the 
problem, but their prognostic value is doubt- 
ful. The tests are much alike in that they 
measure the four methods of presentation 
and reproduction of language material, see- 
ing and writing, hearing and writing, see- 
ing and speaking, hearing and speaking, 
Wilkins uses short sentences in Spanish or 
in French, while Handschin uses sentences 
in Esperanto. Wilkins adds a memory test 
for a short list of words and a test of 
knowledge of simple grammatical concepts. 
Briggs and Kelley, in connection with the 
Classical Investigation, carried on some pre- 
liminary experiments on prognosis of ability 
in Latin. Briggs and Symonds, at Teach- 
ers College, and Hull and Van Tassell, at 
the University of Wisconsin, are now 
planning two independent attacks on this 
intricate and important problem for the 
MopEeRN ForeIGN LANGUAGE Stupy, and 
we hope for significant results. 

The tests needed for measuring achieve- 
ment in each foreign language would be the 
following : 


1. Vocabulary Tests to measure growth 
in vocabulary for successive semesters 
under varying conditions and with 
varying methods, since the most obvi- 
ous evidence of ability and progress in 
a foreign language is to be found in 
the number of words the pupil knows 
or can render into English. 


2. Translation Tests from the foreign 
language into English and from Eng- 
lish into the foreign languages. Theme 
and version, to use Roger Ascham’s 
terminology, are related, but partially 
independent, functions and _ hence 
really two sets of tests are needed. 

3. Silent Reading or Comprehension 
Tests to measure the ability to read 
and understand the written or printed 
foreign language, involving the selec- 
tion or construction of passages, 
graded in difficulty in vocabulary, 
structure and syntax. 

4. Grammar Tests, functional and for- 
mal, to measure knowledge of forms 
and syntax. 

5. Composition Scales to measure the 
ability to write a foreign language. 
This involves the long and laborious 
task of constructing rating scales simi- 
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lar to the Hillegas, Nassau Comple- 
tion, Harvard-Newton, Huddleston, 
and Lewis “composition scales” in 
English. 


6. Oral Composition Tests to measure 
ability to speak the foreign languages. 


7. Oral Comprehension Tests to measure 
ability to understand a foreign lan- 
guage when spoken. 


8. Pronunciation Tests to measure ability 
to speak the words and sounds of the 
foreign languages accurately. 


Everyone will agree that we need, at least, 
these eight or nine tests in each language 
to get a real picture of a pupil’s achieve- 
ment. When we bear in mind that there 
are four languages, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, to provide for, or at least three, 
since Italian does not figure largely in sec- 
ondary schools, the task ahead is a heavy 
one. The problem is difficult, long and la- 
borious, to construct twenty-four or twenty- 
seven acceptable tests, even though the tech- 
nique of standard test construction is well 
worked out and we have fairly satisfactory 
models in English to follow. The construc- 
tion of all of these tests and the applica- 
tion of them to each individual whose abili- 
ties are to be measured may not be neces- 
sary, provided that the correlations between 
the ability to read, write, speak, and under- 
stand a language are very high, but this is 
a matter to be determined. Common ob- 
servation shows that they may be independ- 
ent functions; for example, where a well 
developed capacity to read and write is ac- 
companied by an almost complete absence 
of ability to speak a language or understand 
it when spoken. The validity and reliability 
of each must be determined. To what ex- 
tent does the test measure what it purports 
to measure? This is the problem of validity. 
How consistently does a test measure what 
it does measure? This is the problem of 
reliability. To determine the reliability of 
a test at least two alternative forms of equal 
difficulty are necessary. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to develop a valid test, as, for example, 
the ordinary written comprehensive exami- 
nation, but one that is so inconsistent in its 
results that it is almost useless. On the other 
hand, a highly reliable and consistent test 
may be developed, but it may not be a 
valid measure of the ability we wish to 


measure. The construction of a test in- 
volves a series of steps, such as these: 


1. The selection of materials. The di- 
versity of texts, the mingling of the essen- 
tial and the non-essential in them, the nec- 
essity of securing a representative and valid 
sampling, make this the important first step. 
For example, in building a universally ap- 
plicable vocabulary a desirable and even 
necessary precondition is a knowledge of the 
frequency of occurrence of words in the 
language. In building a grammar test a 
tabulation of common features in a number 
of grammar tests is essential. 


2. The graduation of the material se- 
lected from the easy to the more difficult 
by uniform steps on a basis of the judg- 
ments of a number of competent teachers. 

3. The preliminary try-out with pupils, 
on a basis of which the items can be ac- 
curately located in scales and such matters 
as objectivity in scoring, convenience of 
administration and the like can be de- 
termined. 


4. The establishment of norms of per- 
formance which will make comparisons of 
results possible. 

Some progress may be reported. Five 
equivalent forms of a French Vocabulary 
Test, based on a word count of 400,000 
running words in French; five alternative 
forms of a German Vocabulary Tests, 
based on Kaeding’s word count of 10,000,- 
000 words reduced to a dictionary basis; 
and five forms of a Spanish Vocabulary 
Test based partly on a word count and 
partly on frequency of occurrence in Span- 
ish grammars and readers, have been pre- 
pared for the Study and norms are now be- 
ing established. Silent Reading or Com- 
prehension Tests in French, in German, and 
in Spanish, are in process of standardiza- 
tion, the French and the German tests be- 
ing similar in type to the well-known Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale in English and 
the Spanish tests to the Burgess Picture 
Supplement Test, except that the passages 
to be read are graduated rather than uni- 
form in difficulty. Functional grammar 
tests are going through the preliminary 
stages of experimentation. Comparisons are 
being made of the validity, the reliability, 
and objectivity of various testing techniques 
which might be employed. Beginnings may 
be recorded in testing the ability to write, 
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speak, and pronounce a foreign language 
and to understand it when spoken. For the 
understanding of a spoken foreign language 
it is proposed, for example, to graduate 
passages, the understanding of which may 
be indicated by a single word or phrase, 
and incorporate these passages on a phono- 
graph record. Substantial beginnings have 
been made in developing some of the needed 
tests, and ultimately it will be possible to 
measure an individual's progress and 
achievement in objective, intelligible terms. 
The building of tests that will ultimately 
satisfy teachers and meet the canons of 
validity and reliability is a matter, not of 
weeks or months, but of years of experi- 
mentation. 

When such tests are available we can sub- 
stitute a literature of fact for the large lit- 
erature of opinion on such frequently dis- 
cussed problems as these: The effect of 
achievement in foreign languages of the age 
at which the study of the language is be- 
gun, the effect of the method used on differ- 
ent abilities in language, the transfer effect 
of previous foreign language study, the 
growth in achievement by semesters, the 


effect of varying periods of disuse on abili- 
ties, the effect on ability to read foreign 
language of practice in speaking vs. prac- 
tice in translation, achievements of pupils 
beginning modern foreign language in sec- 
ondary school and in college, comparative 
achievements in European and in American 
schools. These and a hundred other prob- 
lems like them will continue to be matters 
of opinion and controversy until adequate 
tests for the study of the effect of varying 
factors and conditions are devised. The 
MopeRN ForeIGN LANGUAGE Stupy is bend- 
ing every energy to the task of giving as 
adequate a picture as possible of the mod- 
ern languages in the schools and colleges of 
the United States and Canada and of pro- 
viding more objective means of measuring 
the abilities involved in foreign language 
study. The underlying motive and ultimate 
purpose of the Stupy is to make the modern 
foreign languages as efficient instruments of 
instruction as they can be made. It is a 
large cooperative enterprise requiring the 
support of the great body of language teach- 
ers and students of education the country 
over. 


THE SYLLABLE AS A FACTOR IN SPANISH 
PRONUNCIATION 


Cottey SpaRKMAN, University of South Dakota 


English-speaking students usually learn 
an approximately correct pronunciation of 
the five Spanish vowels, and, with one or 
two exceptions, of all the consonants. This 
feat is generally accomplished during the 
first week of instruction. After this good 
beginning there is a noticeable dropping off 
in progress. There seems to be a stage or a 
level beyond which the average student can- 
not pass. Hardly a one can satisfy the 
demands of a native or of an American who 
knows the real thing when he hears it. 
Advanced students do not usually pronounce 
any better than those of the first year. It 
seems as though something is_ radically 
wrong with our teaching of Spanish pro- 
nunciation. 

What is lacking? What is that subtle 
something that we leave undone, which if 
done would insure a correct pronunciation 
of Spanish? Can this situation be reme- 
died ? 

Without being over optimistic, the writer 
believes that Professor James L. Barker, of 


the University of Utah, is on the right track 
in this matter in his contention that the 
basic difference between the pronunciation 
of a Nordic and a Romanic language lies in 
the totally different basis of syllable divi- 
sion. In spoken English we tend to group 
the consonants around the stressed, or ac- 
cented, vowel, while in Spanish the syllable 
ends in a vowel. This feature, while appar- 
ently a little thing, makes the correct pro- 
nunciation of Spanish extremely difficult 
without special drill in acquiring the new 
habit. Most Spanish words end in a vowel 
and in nearly all such words the accent falls 
on the penult. 

One can best understand this difference 
by comparison. For instance, if we pro- 
nounce the English word s-o-d-a, we divide 
it orally in this manner: sod-a; and since 
it has not been necessary in English to 
make final vowels designate inflectional dis- 
tinctions, we usually slur them, making such 
a word sound like: sod-uh. Now, the Span- 
iard’s' manner of articulation is totally at 
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variance with the English manner of pro- 
cedure. He will pronounce so-, hesitate, 
reducing the expiatory effort to the barest 
minimum while he adjusts his speech organs 
for the second syllable da, which he pro- 
nounces with another impetus of effort, the 
only difference being one of pitch or volume. 
The vowel a is clear cut and distinctly pure, 
because he does not slide up to the second 
consonant as we naturally and correctly do 
in English. In Spanish the final vowel a 
is just as pure and unchanging throughout 
its duration as was o, while in unaffected 
English this a is merely a voiced murmur. 

Many of us have felt like tearing our 
hair when students persisted in saying, for 
example, tod-uh when we said to-da. We 
used to think the difficulty was due to the 
student’s failure to articulate correctly the 
Spanish d by not giving it a sufficiently 
dental sound. After vainly cajoling the 
young American through the aid of vocal 
gymnastics we usually gave it up, not know- 
ing what else to do. 

We are accustomed to doing just what the 
Spaniard does, but we are not accustomed 
to doing it under the same conditions. Every 
American student has the makings of the 
necessary habit that will correctly function 
for the pronunciation of Spanish, but he 
must be led to see how to combine the old 
elements into a new sequence. Naturally a 
great deal of drill will be necessary to fix 
the new order into an enduring habit. 

Most of us have heard the English phrase 
at all pronounced in three distinct ways. 
We say at-all if we pronounce at as a unit, 
quickly release the pressure from behind, 
take the position for the next @ in com- 
parative silence, and pronounce the last 
syllable as a second unit. We say a-tall 
if we pause after a, take the position for ft, 
and link it with all in the second syllable. 
We say at-tall (which is the unaffected 
native pronunciation) if we say at, and 
without lessening the pressure of pent-up 
air, pass on after a slight pause and with- 
out change of position to the pronunciation 
of all. 

It should be clearly understood what is 
meant here by a syllable. Obviously an 
orthographic syllable is not meant, even 
though it would often coincide with the 
spoken syllable. A syllable has been called 
“a phonic nucleus limited by two successive 
depressions of perceptibility of sound.” The 


latter part of this definition is not very ac- 
curate, for the lessened perceptibility is often 
one of effort rather than of sound. During 
the continued flow of speech there intervene 
little staccato-like spurts of a more percep- 
tible nature, and each one of these is a 
syllable. Syllables might be likened to the 
irregular ripples on the water if we bear 
in mind that each separate ripple of speech 
may be measured from crest to crest, from 
trough to trough, from crest to trough, or 
from trough to crest, and that they are 
not uniform. The period of less percep- 
tibility may occur at almost any point, some- 
times dwindling away until it is impossible 
to determine the boundaries of the syllable. 

It is in the location of these periods of 
lessened perceptibility that we are par- 
ticularly interested here, for there seems 
to be a certain uniformity of procedure 
in each of the two languages, yet very 
different when compared to each other. 

Spanish syllables seem to maintain a fixed 
degree of intensity throughout, being pro- 
nounced while the organs of speech are 
fairly stationary and ending abruptly. Eng- 
lish syllables show a varying degree of in- 
tensity, being pronounced while the organs 
of speech are in continuous motion, now 
ending abruptly, now dwindling away into 
mere nothingness. Naturally, this makes 
for impure vowels and drawling sounds, 
from which Spanish is entirely free. 

In a graphic representation of the differ- 
ence of syllabication in Spanish and in 
English, two wedge-shaped lines with their 
apex points touching might represent the 
English manner of swinging from _ con- 
sonant across the vowel to the second con- 
sonant as in fall. The syllable all would 
be represented by the wedge-shaped line with 
the apex point towards the left; and so-, 
by the same with the apex facing the right. 
In a Spanish word where there is a greater 
tenseness of the speech organs during the 
sound, we might represent so-da by two 
uniform block lines. A dotted line in each 
case would indicate the limit of the syllable. 
The thickness of the lines in all cases 
would indicate intensity. (Not perceptibil- 
ity, for vowels are always more perceptible 
than consonants, and voiced consonants are 
always more perceptible to the ear than 
voiceless consonants.) The direction of the 
line would represent intonation, and the 
height on the vertical axis accent. 
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There are English locutions in the pro- 
nunciation of which we employ the Spanish 
manner of procedure in syllabication, such 
as M.D.; T.B.; B.C. The difference in the 
syllabication of such abbreviations and in 
ordinary English words may be readily seen 
if we compare A.B. and Abie. 

Our procedure in English seems to be 
very complicated and variable, while in 
Spanish it seems simple and uniform. In 
English, stop consonants are usually doubled, 
whether doubled or single in spelling. 
BAKER, bak-ker; BEGGAR, beg-gar; 
LADY, lad-di; LADDIE, lad-di. This 
is due to the fact that the voice or breath 
is being exhaled in English at the moment 
of the on-glide for the stop, and the first 
stop is pronounced as a part of the first 
syllable by implosion; a slight dimunition 
of effort marks the end limit of the syllable, 
and the second stop is made by the ex- 
plosion, or the off-glide without change of 
position. In Spanish there is a period of 
almost complete cessation of effort when 
only a negligible quantity of air or voice 
is passing out after the vowel is sounded, 
during which the transition of position for 
the stop is being made. Naturally there is 
no period of implosion, as no air is passing 
out at that moment. This period of im- 
plosion and explosion is noticed by con- 
trasting the sound of the single t in cotton 
and the double ¢t in cottage. In cotton only 
implosion is evident, while in cottage both 
are heard. 

The contrast in English and Spanish is 
observable in the pronunciation of got-to 
and ga-to. In the unusual English word 
a-pex we seem to divide the syllables as is 
done in Spanish, and the only new thing to 
teach our students is to thus divide when 
the first syllable is stressed,—quite a difficult 
thing to do. 

The writer has not worked out with suffi- 
cient care the difference of procedure in the 
two languages when the division of syllables 
is made around fricatives, laterals, and 
nasals. In English we probably prolong 
the fricative sound, dividing the syllable in 
its middle part, while the Spaniard seems 
to pursue his usual course of linking the 
consonantal sound wholly with the follow- 
ing vowel. For laterals and nasals the pro- 
cedure is probably similar to that of 
fricatives. The great difficulty of our stu- 
dents with Spanish s seems to indicate lin- 


guistic differences in this particular also. 

Up to this point only medial single con- 
sonants between single vowels have been 
considered. It now remains to discuss con- 
sonantal groups and single final consonants. 
The writer firmly believes, even though he 
cannot conclusively prove it, that two or 
more medial consonants always go with the 
following vowel in Spanish. There is no 
argument about the matter when it is a 
question of a stop followed by an / or an r, 
the old Latin mute followed by a liquid. 
In English we do not adhere to this rule, 
dividing TABLET thus: tab-let. All 
authoritative treatises on Spanish pronun- 
ciation urge us to divide TABLA thus: 
ta-bla.* 

The evidence in favor of the view that 
two or more Spanish medial consonants are 
linked with the following vowel, instead 
of ever being divided, is as follows: 

(1) The fact that Spanish vowels are 
pure and clearcut points to the fact of their 
always ending the syllable. 

(2) In the case of assimilations, or the 
influencing of one consonant in contact with 
another, it is always the first consonant that 
is so influenced in Spanish and the second 
in English. Take the Spanish word mismo, 
in which the s becomes voiced, sounding like 
English z. In the English word partner 
the ¢ becomes voiced, sounding like d. 
Naturally, the consonant nearest the vowel 
would be the stronger of the two, and it 
is clear that the syllable division of these 
words is: mi-smo and part-ner. The s of 
mismo could not well be influenced if it 
were not in the same syllable as m. The 
examples given above are not merely iso- 
lated cases. In Spanish we have many such 
cases: nf; confuso, enfermo; nt, monte, 
puente; st, costa, gusto; sd, desde; ne, 
cinco, nz onza. This is evident even be- 
tween separate words as when un baile be- 
comes umbaile. There are many examples 
of the opposite phenomenon in English, as 
witnessed in the s of plural forms being 
voiced after voiced consonants and voiceless 
after voiceless consonants: hours, schools, 
laws, pens; books, cats, maps, bluffs. 

(3) The tendency to weakening and 
even to disappearance of the first of a group 
of two consonants that do not easily blend: 
pt in se(p)tiembre and septimo; ct in doc- 
tor; bm in submarino; bd in abdomen; dv 
in adviene. 
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As regards final consonants, it is usually 
admitted that they are linked with a fol- 
lowing word within the breath-group when 
possible. Clearly it would always be pos- 
sible if our contention is correct, except 
when there was no following word. 

El animal es amado becomes E-la-ni-ma-le- 
sa-ma-do. 

Los nifios lloran becomes Lo-sni-fio-sllo-ra-n. 

El beber no es vivir becomes E-lbe-be-rnoe- 
svi-vi-r. 

In such cases as r followed by any other 
consonant, it is absolutely impossible to link 
it with the consonant. In this and in sim- 
ilar cases the first consonant is sounded with 
a separate vowel explosion as is heard in 
fo-rma or fo-r(uh) ma. 

In absolutely final consonants there must 
also be a sort of vowel explosion with which 
to sound the consonant. The proof of these 
contentions is as follows: 


(1) Final consonants tend to be weak- 
ened and even silent. D is the only voiced 
final stop, and a conservative phonetician 
like Tomas Navarro Tomas admits that 
final d is so very weak and relaxed as to 
be practically silent. He says that the cus- 
tom of entirely omitting it in nouns in the 
greater part of Spain must be sanctioned, 
except in the case of a few short nouns like 
sed, red, etc. 

If d is followed by r or I in the same 
breath group, it is blended with the r as in 
tomadlos (to-ma-dlo-s), la vid roja (la-vi- 
dro-ja). In dialectical pronunciation one 
hears una vez as u-na-vé. L, r and n seem 
to be preserved as clearcut final consonants 
sounded with a final obscure vowel. There 
is certainly a great deal of difference in 
the sound of the English letter / pronounced 
as a letter of the alphabet and the similarly 
sounding Spanish article el. 


(2) When a Spaniard speaks imperfect 
English he has a tendency to tack on such 
a neutral vowel sound after final consonants, 
as in: Where is my book(uh)? 

(3) Spanish vowels in words ending in 
a consonant do not seem to be modified 
when inflectional endings are added: 

Compare dios with dioses 


vez “veces 
mal “ 
ser “  seré 
buen “ bueno 


(4) It has been thought that the reason 
for the insertion of an e before an impure 
Spanish s was due to the Spaniard’s inabil- 


ity to pronounce s plus a consonant in the 
same syllable, but this cannot be true in 
view of such combinations as nst in instante. 
Either the Spaniard links the three con- 
sonants together or else he can pronounce st 
at the beginning of a syllable. 


There are historical evidences that sup- 
port the theories outlined above: 

(1) Latin final consonants disappeared 
and the only Spanish final consonants are 
those due to the loss of a following vowel. 
It is plausible to think that the same syllable 
division prevails as was in use when the 
final vowel existed. 

(2) There are no really doubled con- 
sonants in modern Spanish. The double 
consonants of Old Spanish have disap- 
peared owing to disuse. 

(3) Latin and Old Spanish show many 
lost consonants in modern Spanish, and 
these are usually found in such combina- 
tions as now prove to be difficult for a 
Spanish-speaking person to pronounce: 


autumnu > otono 

mescere > mecer 

ipse > isse > ese 
septem > siette > siete 
subtile > sutil 

factu > hecho 

lectu > lecho 

dubde > duda 


(4) Spanish poets count one less syllable 
to the verse if the final word ends in a 
consonant. This seems to show that a final 
consonant is felt as a separate syllable. 


It is hard to accustom ourselves to this 
point of view because it is so difficult to 
pronounce unaccustomed combinations out 
of place, as in the case of pf of the German 
word Pfeffer, which we have in medial 
combination in the word helpful. The Ger- 
mans begin a syllable as easily with pf as 
with any other letter. It is possible to pro- 
nounce a group of several consonants as 
initial as in Schlegel. Perhaps the Spaniard 
does this in other combinations that are 
hard for us. 


1. Spaniard in this article is used solely for econ- 
omy’s sake and is meant to include any native 
whose mother tongue is Spanish. 

2. There is a difference in the blending of the 
two consonants in the two languages, but the 
point is irrevelant to our purpose. In an English 
word like black we seem to pronounce the two 
consonants simultaneously, while in a similar com- 
bination in Spanish they seem to be pronounced 
successively, the first being articulated with a 
sort of neutral vowel explosion. The Spanish word 


Blasco sounds a bit like BELASCO, B(uh)lasco, 
and gr somewhat like the sound of gar in garage. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OF HAWAII 


Henry Butter Scuwartz, Supervisor of Foreign Language Schools, Honolulu. 


Schools organized to teach the chil- 
dren of immigrant races, the language of 
their fathers, are by no means unknown 
in the United States; but the Territory 
of Hawaii is the only place under the 
American flag where the public school 
system has been paralleled by second 
school system, teaching another language 
and another racial culture to pupils, who 
are at the same time under instruction in 
the public schools. 

To understand how such a condition 
of things arose, it is necessary to know 
something of the population of the 
Islands, which I shall attempt to explain. 

One hundred years ago the Islands were 
populated by a Polynesian race, who spoke 
a language which had not yet been reduced 
to writing. American missionaries were 
soon to accomplish that feat, however, and 
to set in motion the influences which in 
1898 culminated in the admission of the 
Islands on their own petition to the United 
States. 

English was early adopted as the lan- 
guage of instruction in the public schools, 
but long before the native Hawaiians could 
speak it correctly, layer after layer of as- 
sisted immigration was deposited over the 
original Polynesian population—Chinese, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Norwegians, Ger- 
mans, Japanese, Koreans, Russians, Porto 
Ricans and Filipinos—and there has devel- 
open in the Islands the beginnings of what 
may yet become a Hawaiian dialect of the 
English language. 

Almost none of the Chinese and few of 
the earlier Japanese immigrants brought 
their families with them and the effect of 
this varied immigration was not at once felt 
in the schools. Later Japanese immigrants, 
however, were accompanied by their fam- 
ilies, and before long, Japanese children 
began to form a very considerable element 
in the school population. 

The Japanese parents sent their children 
to the American schools, but at that time, 
few of them intended to remain permanent- 
ly in Hawaii. They thought of their chil- 
dren as Japanese subjects, as indeed, most 
of them were; and they desired to secure 
for them such an education as would qual- 
ify them for life in Japan. 


To meet this desire, the foreign language 
school system of Hawaii was established. 
The first school, opened in Honolulu in 
1896, was quickly followed by the organiza- 
tion of similar schools all over the Islands. 
These schools duplicated as far as possible, 
the work of the primary schools of Japan. 
The subjects taught were ethics, and the 
Japanese language, history and geography. 
The language schools met before and after 
the public schools, which all their pupils 
also attended, thus keeping them in school 
from daylight until dark. They were sup- 
ported by the parents of the children, as- 
sisted by contributions from the Japanese 
community, and in many cases, aided in 
various ways by the management of the 
plantations on which they were erected. 
When the original school in Honolulu was 
built, assistance of the Japanese govern- 
ment was asked, but the request was re- 
fused, and I have found no evidence of 
such aid ever being given. 

Thus there was established as I have 
said, a dual system of education in the 
Territory,—the American public school and 
the Japanese language school. In one, they 
learned the “Star Spangled Banner,” and 
saluted the American flag; in the other, they 
learned the Japanese national anthem and 
listened with bowed heads to the sacred 
words of the “Imperial Rescript.” It was 
an education in dual citizenship, well sym- 
bolized by the picture in the first page of 
the Japanese first reader, until recently used 
everywhere in the Islands,—the crossed 
flags of America and Japan! 

The Chinese were much slower to or- 
ganize schools for the propagation of their 
ancestral culture. The first Chinese school 
was not started until 1911. Portuguese 
schools, Korean schools, and a school for 
instruction in the Russian language were 
later organized. Of these, only the Jap- 
anese, the Chinese and the Korean schools 
have survived. The Chinese and the Ko- 
rean schools are small and comparatively 
unimportant, enrolling in 1923-24 only 1162 
and 196, respectively. 

The Japanese schools, however, almost 
equal in number the public schools of the 
Territory. Their teachers are almost with- 
out exception, aliens, and when attention 
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began to be attracted to the problem, were 
generally ignorant of the English language, 
while with the passage of years, most of 
their pupils had been born in Hawaii and 
were birth-right citizens of the United 
States. (In 1924, 99% of the pupils in 
Japanese schools were native born.) It 
was a condition of things which could not 
be ignored nor evaded, and a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature was called in 1920 
to consider it. 

Two methods of dealing with the situation 
were suggested. The schools might be 
abolished, either at once or gradually, or 
they might be regulated in such a way as 
to bring them into harmony with the work 
of the public schools, and eliminate the 
dangers threatening the Americanization of 
their pupils. The latter course was de- 
cided upon. 

The law, as passed, gave the Department 
of Public Instruction oversight of the lan- 
guage schools. It provided for licensing 
both the schools and their teachers, and that 
no license to teach should be granted to 
any one who was not possessed of the 
ideals of democracy, knowledge of Amer- 
ican history and who could not speak, read 
and write the English language. It limited 
the attendance of pupils to one hour per 
day, and provided that no school should be 
held before the session of the public schools 
in the morning, nor while the public schools 
are in session. It also gave the depart- 
ment power to prescribe the text books 
and the course of study to be used in any 
foreign language school. Violations of the 
act was constituted a misdemeanor, punish- 
able with a fine of not to exceed twenty- 
five dollars for each offense. This act went 
into effect July 1, 1921. 

The law was well received and the lan- 
guage school-teachers began immediately to 
prepare for their examinations. Classes in 
English were organized and a series of 
sixty lectures on American history, institu- 
tions, and ideals was delivered in Honolulu. 
Shorthand reports of these were printed in 
English and in Japanese and distributed to 
the five hundred school-teachers of the 
Islands, who thus became enrolled in a 
great extension class in Americanization. 
As a result of this intensive study, licenses 
(either permanent or temporary) were ob- 
tained by the great majority of these then 
engaged in teaching. 


A joint committee of American and Jap- 
anese was appointed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to consider the re- 
vision of text books, and at once began its 
work. It seemed to the American members 
of this joint committee that by the adop- 
tion of better methods of teaching and by 
the preparation of text books more in ac- 
cord with pedagogical principles, the work 
done in eight years could be covered in 
six and they recommended that no one be 
allowed to attend a language school until 
he had completed the first two grades of the 
American public school. This, they thought, 
would be in the interest of the health of 
the children and would also enable them 
to get a start in English before they began 
the difficult task of acquiring a foreign 
language. This recommendation was agreed 
to by the Japanese members of the com- 
mittee and was later made a regulation of 
the Department of Public Instruction which, 
when signed by the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory, became part of the law. 

Seventeen schools thereupon began equity 
proceedings to test the constitutionality of 
the law, and by injunction restrained the 
Territory from enforcing it. 

In the meantime, the Legislature of the 
Territory met and amendments to the Act 
of 1920 were passed. These authorized the 
Department of Public Instruction to appoint 
one or more inspectors of language schools, 
and to pay their salary and expenses; to 
prepare or cause to be prepared certain text 
books, “based on the principle that the 
pupil’s normal medium of expression is 
English and containing so far as possible, 
English equivalents for foreign words and 
idioms.” To meet the expenses of such 
supervision and editorial work, it was pro- 
vided that every foreign language school 
should pay an annual license fee of one 
dollar per pupil in average attendance the 
preceding year; the rate to be reduced, how- 
ever, in case the expenses of carrying out 
the provisions of the act could be met with 
a lower rate. 

The power of the Department to fix the 
conditions of attendance was _ spccifically 
stated and the regulations previously issued 
were embodied in the law until the De- 
partment should order otherwise. 

Immediately on the passage of this act, 
the writer was appointed “Supervisor of 
Foreign Language Schools” for the Terri- 
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tory. For a time it seemed that most of 
the Japanese schools would comply with 
the law as all the Chinese and Korean 
schools had done. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Ne- 
braska case, declaring unconstitutional cer- 
tain laws prohibiting the teaching of Ger- 
man, gave such encouragement to the parties 
who were promoting the legal contest, that 
more than half of the Japanese schools be- 
came parties to the litigation. 

While this legal question drags its weary 
way through the courts, the Territory has 
gone on carrying out the directions of the 
law. The series of Japanese text books 
called for has been prepared. They are 
edited throughout for the use of American 
children. Glossaries give English explana- 
tions to new words as they occur and “my 
country” is always the United States of 
America. 

At a meeting of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction held in May of this year, 
the restriction placed upon the attendance 
of children of the first and second grades 
of the public schools was removed, and any 
pupil of the public school is now allowed 
to attend a language school, if his parents 
so desire. 

For the use of these grades two primers, 


based on the vocabulary taught in the first 
and second grades of the public schools 
were ordered to be prepared and are now 
in press. Their publication will complete 
the Territorial series of eight books, which 
are perhaps, the best adapted of any series 
of readers yet prepared for the study of 
Japanese by English speaking students. 

The Foreign Language School Law 1s an 
attempt to bring the language schools of 
the Territory into harmony with the work 
of the public schools. It is not a _ pro- 
hibition of foreign language teaching, but 
an effort to regulate such teaching and to 
make it auxiliary to the public school sys- 
tem. The law has not had a fair trial as 
yet, but where the conditions have been at 
all favorable, it has improved the work of 
the foreign language schools. * The use of 
the Territorial texts has increased the in- 
terest of the children and made lighter the 
task of the teachers. 

Eighty-eight Japanese language schools 
have recently started a new action against 
the constitutionality of the law, which is to 
be carried to the United States Circuit 
Court in San Francisco, where it may come 
to a hearing before these words are in 
print. Probably, the case will then go on 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 


A NOTABLE DISPLAY.—An exhibition of 
15,000 books, representing the best products of 
the German press in science, literature, art and 
music during the past ten years, was held in 
Earl Hall, Columbia University, October 5-17. 
The exhibit was assembled by the Borsenver- 
ein Deutscher Buchhandler (Association of 
German Publishers) and was in part shown in 
Chicago the previous year in connection with 
the mid-winter meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association with great success. The dis- 
play was under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Wilhelm Riedner, chief librarian of the Bavar- 
ian National Library, Munich, and well known 
to many Americans as winner of the Filene 
Peace Prize for Germany. 

The exhibition was entirely of non-commer- 
cial character and designed to give an oppor- 
tunity to the professional and cultured public 
of New York and vicinity, so far as it is inter- 
ested in science and the arts, to see, through 
the products of the German press, what Ger- 
many has accomplished in these fields recently. 

The 15,000 works (an increase of 50 per cent 
over the Chicago exhibit) were, of course, only 
a fraction of the entire output of the German 
press during the past decade. The number of 
books and pamphlets published in Germany in 
1924 alone is said to be close to 36,000. Great 
care had been exercised, however, to make the 


exhibit completely representative of all sides of 
German book-making and to include in it the 
cream of the production of the German book 
world. 

Information regarding German books has 
often been very difficult to obtain since 1914, 
and librarians as well as scientists probably 
were able to get a better idea and more exact 
information from the Columbia exhibition than 
by spending six months journeying through 
Germany. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was a 
collection of national bibliographies, absolutely 
exhaustive for Germany and Austria. Aside 
from the fields of science, extending from theol- 
ogy to banking and commerce, the exhibit con- 
tained a large number of art works and prints 
and was richly illustrative of the technical 
sides of art production and reproduction. This 
is the more important as in the field of color 
reproduction the Germans have set a new 
standard. The exhibition included also every 
form of lithography, collotype photography and 
retography, as well as bindings. 

Special evenings were arranged for librar- 
ians and representatives of the sciences and 
the graphic and technical arts, and brief ad- 
dresses were made on these occasions by es- 
pecially qualified representatives of the Bér- 
senverein committee. 
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THE USE OF REALIA IN THE SPANISH CLASS 


Roy L. Anprews, High School, Youngstown, Ohio 
(Second Prize in Group V of “LA PRENSA” (New York City) Prize Contest) 


Tu1s Paper gives to the word “realia” its 
fullest meaning, viz: “Anything in the way of 
furniture and decorations that will aid in the 
visualizing of the subject in the mind of the stu- 
dent.”” As no play or representation of a scene 
in a restaurant would be complete without the 
table, dishes, etc., so a talk about Colombia 
would be incomplete without map, and pictures 
of various products, generals, city streets, etc. 

To gather realia is a long, ceaseless, vigi- 
lant task, when one has no funds at his dispo- 
sal. The latter has been my case and therefor 
the personal pronoun appears quite frequently 
throughout the paper, as the subject is dis- 
cussed under the many headings. 

So many school rooms are blank spaces when 
one considers the white walls and dark black- 
boards, especially so if it be in a newly built 
school, and consequently color should be first 
thought of to break this sameness. A set of flags, 
12 by 18 inches of the 20 Spanish speaking re- 
publics, Spain and the United States with proper 
name cards will break this monotony. Hung 
from the upper blackboard moulding they allow 
the printing of the capital names alongside. I 
reserved a place of honor for the United States 
flag by putting it in a standard slightly at an 
angle and placing it upon the ventilator. Due to 
the changing air current, it is constantly in mo- 
tion filling thereby two offices, namely: noti- 
fying the custodian that the ventilation system 
is working, without his entering the room, and 
also putting “Old Glory” above all else in the 
pupil’s eye as he enters the room. 

Above the blackboard, space for pictures had 
to be filled, but how to obtain the funds? I 
hit upon a “fine” scheme. Making a slot in 
a tin can and placing it on my desk I made 
the rule that all pupils answering in English 
after a certain date should forfeit a penny for 
each offense. This would work to their bene- 
fit as well as to my own end. The first day 
thirty-one cents was deposited in the box and 
eleven cents the second day, with straggling 
ones or twos daily thereafter. To put myself 
on the level with the student I promised to 
pay five cents for each offense of my own, ex- 
cept during the last fifteen minutes when I 
explained the lesson for the following day, 
which necessitated use of English so that none 
might complain of lack of explanation. 

To further boost this fund I obtained several 
pen-holders and pen-points which I loaned at 
one cent for forty-five minutes’ use when the 
forgetful pupils came to tests or written les- 
sons without tools. The pens have paid for 
themselves two or three times over and swelled 
the fund. Pictures, in sepia, purchased to-date 
are: (a) reproduction of “Los Borrachos” by 
Velasquez, (b) ‘Las Meninas” by the same 
author, (c) the “Alhambra,” (d) views of the 
Pan-American Union Building in Washington, 
(e) a large picture in colors of Niagara Falls, 
(f) the “Christ of the Andes,” and I have hopes 
to obtain others of Bolivar, the Port of Rfo de 


Janeiro, San Martin, Alcazar, Chapultepec, and 
cathedrals of Seville, Méjico and Toledo. 


A friend who went to Pert to teach sent me 
street car transfers, theater posters and seat 
stubs, lottery tickets, paper money and wed- 
ding invitations as well as laundry lists and 
rules of a private school there. All these 
pasted on a large cardboard fill wall spaces 
and attract. Another friend, traveling in Rio 
and Buenos Aires, sent me Y. M. C. A. athletic 
tourney bulletins and sport pages from special 
folders. 

In our course of study we take up Heredia’s 
beautiful poem of “Niagara” in the latter half 
of the second year. To illustrate this we 
gleaned views of the falls from tourists’ folders, 
railroad maps and tour booklets, hotel bulle- 
tin and colored supplements of the New York 
Sunday papers until now we have sixty-three 
of them. Neatly pasted on cardboard (sal- 
vaged from the typewriting department, being 
backs of pads) and hung on a wire strung 
across the back of the room, they remain for 
the four or five weeks we devote to the poem, 
using about ten minutes each period. These 
pictures show Niagara in summer, in winter, 
by moonlight, by airplane, etc., in sepia, in 
colors and in black and white. To bring in 
contrast we have some ten cor twelve views 
of famous falls in South America, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Europe and Africa. The pupils 
enjoy this work and are required to memorize 
the first eight and the last twelve lines of the 
poem. 

One side of our classroom contains a book- 
case with glass doors and this is a fine deposi- 
tory for Spanish books of reference, back 
numbers of “La Prensa,’ “Blanco y Negro” y 
“El Boletin de la Union Panamericana” as well 
as for copies of college entrance examinations. 
The doors each contain eight glass panes and 
on the inside of each pane is a motto neatly 
printed or lettered (thanks to the Mechanical 
Drawing Department of the school) such as 
“Perro que ladra no muerde.” “Silencio es oro,’ 
“Fraile que pide por Dios, pide por dos,” ete. 
Many books of short stories and anecdotes kept 
here will encourage outside reading and a care- 
fully graded list with name of book and page 
posted conspicuously has its results. 

From the Board of Education we have maps 
of Spain and of South America. Such aids are 
indispensable in any Spanish course. Likewise 
from our money box we have purchased a map 
of the Panama Canal. Not only are these maps 
with their Spanish names constantly accessible 
to the Students, but they aid many a one in his 
history and commercial geography so that the 
Spanish classroom easily becomes a rendezvous 
during vacant periods. 

A good school library, and we use the ad- 
jective in connection with ours, should contain 
as aids: (a) a history of Spain in Spanish, 
(b) Coester’s History of South American Lit- 
erature, (c) Ticknor’s “History of Spanish Lit- 
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erature”, (d) Several of Harry Franck’s books, 
(e) many copies of Irving’s “Alhambra”, (f) 
“Don Quixote” in Spanish and also in English, 
and (g) on the magazine racks, “Blanco y 
Negro,” “Boletin de la Union Panamericana’ 
and “La Prensa.’ These are invaluable when 
lectures on South America are given as out- 
lined in the course. 

Two bulletin boards are of great service. 
One is used for newspaper clippings. Each 
class has a “reporter” appointed whose duty 
it is to note in daily papers all news of Spanish- 
speaking countries, make clippings thereof and 
post them. The Tacna-Arica affair has been 
covered most thoroughly as well as many an- 
other. Men prominent in Spanish affairs have 
their pictures there and become known. 


I find a three-panel screen covered with 
green burlap indispensable. Here are pinned 
post-cards, pictures pasted on cardboard and 
three or four dozen postage stamps of each 
country likewise on cardboard. Camera pic- 
tures taken by myself lend zest to this dis- 
play. I have some thirty-five hundred views 
clipped from various sources and sorted by 
countries into bundles and kept in the cup- 
board ready to display to each set of succeed- 
ing classes as lectures are given. Twenty upon 
South America, one on the Pan American 
Union, one on Spain, one on the life of Cer- 
vantes, and one on “Don Quixote” are given 
in the second year. The pupils take notes (in 
English) for the first five or six weeks and 
thereafter lectures and notes are in Spanish. 
These talks are given on Mondays, and serve 
as a low gear work to get us running with 
the subject for the week. 


Dull, dark, gloomy days are bound to come 
especially in winter in this rain belt, and then 
on Mondays I find it easy to draw the shades, 
attach the mirroscope postcard projector to 
the socket in the rear wall and show the cards 
as I talk, rather than pin them on the screen. 
The coffee culture, emerald mining, cattle rais- 
ing of Argentina, and the long array of wild 
animals of Brazil always please. By turning 
a map face to the wall I have the screen de- 
sired and, because of the darkness, omit note 
taking; but I have the pupils discuss the talk 
the next day from memory. This same mir- 
roscope and these same cards I have used in 
lecturing before various women’s clubs of the 
city and their contribution to our picture fund 
has afforded a happy increase to our stock. 

Poems are always a bugbear, and yet for the 
sake of good pronunciation and rapid thought 
and speech we must learn them. Here again 
realia provide welcome aid. Selecting such 
poems as “Rimas” by Becquer, “Los Caballos 
Blancos” by M. G. Prada, and “Para Siempre” 
by Fiallo, I pasted them on cardboards (the 
typewriting department has supplied me with 
hundreds) and hung them about the room, al- 
lowing each student to choose which one they 
would learn for each semester and giving them 
a certain time in which to recite it. Being con- 
stantly before the students, the poems become 
members of their mental families while living 
in the room, and because of this daily intimacy 


students will often learn more than is de- 
manded of them. 

Again,—dates, days, months, years must be 
learned in Spanish. Two or three calendars in 
unique Spanish printing are purchased and on 
turning over the day the proverb is read and 
discussed—the very atmosphere is Spanish to 
begin the day. 

Dictionaries, the large Velasquez, are neces- 
sary of course, and we supply one to each 
Spanish classroom, one to the library and one 
to each large study hall. Their use is plainly 
seen in the following. 

And now how can the pupils talk? From the 
second week they should begin to answer in 
Spanish,—not perfectly to be sure; but who is 
perfect? I do not always correct the pupil. 
Teachers are more human if they let a few 
mistakes pass now and then. One will be sur- 
prised how quickly pupils will get to noticing 
mistakes and reporting them. So to drill vo- 
cabulary, cut the large numbers from old cal- 
endars and paste by one corner upon each ar- 
ticle in the room. Each day give ten or more 
of these names to learn. With the present and 
the imperfect of ser, estar, tener and hablar, 
the combinations are almost limitless, and the 
increase in enthusiasm will repay the effort. 
At the door, if it be a glass one or have a glass 
transom, place a card which says “HEntrada— 
Bienvenida”’ to those outside and “Salida— 
Adios” to those inside. Put it up unannounced; 
evade all questions and see how the dictionary 
is thumbed and the holy glee of him who gets 
it first. 

Now for the play, for the play’s the thing! 
A table and a bench after the style of the or- 
dinary park bench (both can be made in the 
school shop as ours were), a chair and the 
screen with a few printed signs and—the stage 
is set. The short sketches in “Easy Spanish 
Plays,” by Ruth Henry (Allyn and Bacon), and 
others are magnets to draw the backward stu- 
dent into the fold and to awaken him. 

Proverbs well lettered by the Mechanical 
Drawing Department and hung close to, or 
tacked onto, the picture moulding make fine 
subjects for conversation. We have two or 
three dozen of these so as to have changes. 
They give good moral lessons and makings for 
success. 

Finally, use the table to display coins of the 
various countries. The students can supply 
these, purchasable from some curio collector or 
professional numismatist, or to be borrowed 
from the museum or the library. 

Let the classroom be the be-all and end-all. 
Aim, not to ask each pupil one or two ques- 
tions each day, but rather in a class of thirty 
aim to have each answer eight or nine times 
or to tell stories, etc., at least four times. 
Tired, yes, but if the Spanish Club is really 
the class in action, the close of the final class 
will see a “worthy action done” without meet- 
ing after school hours. 

A junk shop? Yes, the room may look it, 
but was not the “Old Curiosity Shop” restful? 
Our classroom here described becomes a joyous 
laboratory where all find learning a pleasure 
and the rewards more than passing. 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Wm. Leonarp ScHwartz, Stanford University 


By the time this appears in print, the 
ordinary French novel will cost nine francs. 
But since the dollar has risen proportion- 
ately, Americans should not think that 
French books have gone out of their reach. 
The publishers claim to have raised their 
prices in order to increase authors’ royalties. 
Now as I do not discuss fiction in these let- 
ters, I invite anyone interested in that de- 
partment of literature to send his name and 
address to Prof. Franck L. Schoell, 2938 
Magnolia Ave., Berkeley, in order to receive 
gratis the more comprehensive bulletin of 
new French books issued by the firm of 
Edouard Champion. 

Prof. C. H. C. Wright’s well-known His- 
tory of French Literature, Oxford Univ. 
Press, $3.50, has come out in a revised edi- 
tion of 990 pages. It is now the cheapest 
book of its kind in America, and should be 
in every library. A few misprints do not 
spoil the admirable bibliography. By the 
way, the hero of Clemenceau’s le Voile du 
bonheur mentioned on p. 857 was only a 
scholar, not a Chinese monarch. If Duranty 
is mentioned as an early realist, why is 
Champfleury omitted? The centenary of P-L. 
Courier has brought out information about 
his murder that Wright has not utilized. 

Prof. F. Strowski’s Tableau de la littéra- 
ture francaise aux XIX®* et au XX® siécle 
(Delaplane, 15 frs.) gives other facts about 
Courier’s death. The book will be read with 
special interest by those who heard this lec- 
turer in California in 1924. Strowski 
tells more about the means and habits of the 
writers he studies than any other critic. For 
instance, he shows Anatole France walking 
with his wife and baby carriage, and Ver- 
laine amusing himself with “liquid gold.” 
Strowski hits off Proust’s work as “a new 
Astrée.” He is obviously anxious to recog- 
nize English and American writers, but this 
leads to errors and misprints (p. 495, Walt 
Withman, p. 525, M. Lowel anglais, when 
referring to our Amy Lowell, p. 679, George 
Elliott, p. 696, Edmond Goss). 

A short and stimulating book on con- 
temporary literature is B. Fay’s Panorama 
de la littérature contemporaine, S. Kra, 12 
frs. It offers a key for the appreciation of 
the anonymous Anthologie de la Nouvelle 
poésie francaise, Kra, 20 frs., and the ad- 


mirable French Poems of Today, chosen by 
Payen-Payne and Clarke, published by Sidg- 
wick and Jackson, London, 3/6, paper, 
5/- cloth. Although intended for use with 
school boys in Great Britain, this book even 
contains poems by Jammes, Gide, Valéry, 
Claudel, Cocteau, Fort and Romains. 


The Précis d'Histoire littéraire de l’ Eu- 
rope depuis la Renaissance by Paul Van 
Tieghem (Alcan, 12 frs.) is another book 
planned for pupils in European secondary 
schools that could be used in our colleges. 
Nine hundred writers belonging to every 
country except Turkey have been studied in 
this pioneer manual. It will be found use- 
ful to note the translations which Van Tieg- 
hem gives for the titles of the English books 
which he criticises: “The Tatler, le Bavard, 
the Rambler, le Rodeur, les Almanachs du 
bonhomme Richard, Sturm und Drang, Elan 
et assant, etc.” 


Some one may be interested in the maga- 
zine l’Education physique published by Vui- 
bert, 63 boul. St. Germain, foreign subscrip- 
tion, 20 frs. I have before me an article 
in this paper about “Le Basket Ball (balle 
au panier,)” which translates all the rules 
of this sport. 


Much up-to-date information and help for 
students abroad will be found in Prof. M. 
Caudel’s book Pour les Etudiants étrangers 
en France (Plon, 7.50 frs.), especially in 
part two: “Comment étudier en France.” 
But I was disappointed in Chas. Richet’s 
Initiation a l’Histoire de la France et de la 
civilisation francaise, Hachette, 6 frs. For 
instance, his account of Rousseau is inade- 
quate and he does not explain the Dreyfus 
case, although he has the impartiality to say 
that Napoleon was perhaps the most harm- 
ful (“néfaste”) mortal who ever lived. 


Among notable studies in classical litera- 
ture, I want to call attention to Prof. J. 
Vianey’s Chefs-d’OEuvre poétiques de 
Marot, Du Bellay, Ronsard, d’Aubigné, 
Régnier (Hatier, cloth, 9 fr.). This book 
has valuable illustrations and provides all 
the helps for enjoying XVIth century verse. 
I must also give generous praise to Prof. 
G. Michaut’s Les Luttes de Moliére (Hach- 
ette, 15 fr.), which contains the last word on 
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Moliére’s comedies from the Mariage forcé 
to the Misanthrope inclusive. 

I am glad to see a reprint of Prof. R. P. 
Jameson’s pamphlet Le Cercle francais, for 
sale by the author, 162 S. Cedar Ave. Ober- 
lin, O., 35 cents. It has a useful section on 
parliamentary language and on French 
games. Dr. P. Hagboldt’s How to Study 
Modern Languages in High School and 
How to Study Modern Languages in Col- 
lege, Univ. of Chicago Press, 27 cents, will 
be found a welcome guide by inexperienced 
teachers and beginners. He answers the 
questions how to acquire a vocabulary, to 
get a good pronunciation, how to study 
grammar, what is the function of transla- 
tion, etc. It can be recommended to students 
who have difficulties with their language 
work. 

The Bureau de la publicité, Chemin de 
Fer de Paris a Orleans, 1 place Valhubert, 
Paris, sells colored posters of the points of 


interest on that line, which reaches the cha- 
teau country. For teachers, the price will 
be about 5 francs apiece, including postage. 
A fine book for the school library is Les 
Cent Vues de Paris, Larousse, cloth, 25 frs. 
{t contains about 150 new artistic photo- 
graphs with explanatory notes. Something 
cheaper is Hourticq’s Paris, in Hachette’s 


series called Encyclopédie par l’image, only 
2.50 frs. Other titles in this series, which 
cost about ten cents, are Histoire du Cos- 
tume, Napoléon, La Révolution francaise, 
l Aviation, la T. S. F., and a fine life of 
Moliére. 


The Almanach des Francais en Californie, 
1925 (editor for Los Angeles, Aumary 
Mars, 114 Spring St.), price, 75 cents, is 
a directory of the French colony which may 
be found useful. 


I would like to suggest as a gift book The 
Retrospect of Francois Villon (Oxford 
Univ. Press, $1.50), being a rendering into 
English verse of huitains I to XLI of le 
Grant Testament, and of the three ballades 
to which they lead, by George Heyer. This 
dainty livre de luxe publishes Villon’s text 
on opposite pages from the translation, 
which is followed by an interesting com- 
mentary. This is how Villon speaks to us 
through Heyer: 


“Dear God! if in my youth’s mad days 
I had been studious, and led 

My life along well-ordered ways, 

A house were mine and downy bed. 
But ah! from school I ever fled, 

Even as truant children do... 

The thought of what I here have said 
Now well-nigh rends my heart in two.” 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Franz SCHNEIDER, University of California 


To THE Eprtor: A good idea, this Quar- 
terly Book Letter; but should I, too, discuss 
Lehrmittel when there are no German 
classes—numerically—to speak of? I think 
not. For this issue, let me rather choose 
some recent German book of general cul- 
tural implications. 

This time it is Thomas Mann’s latest 
novel Der Zauberberg (the bewitched moun- 
tain), 2 vols., 578; 629pp. Berlin, 1925, 
S. Fischer. Mann is known to American 
and English readers; not only has he con- 
tributed to some of our better weeklies and 
monthlies; there are also English transla- 
tions of some of his works. Chief among 
these is The Buddenbrooks, the chronicle of 
the rise and decline, through four genera- 
tions, of a patrician merchant family of 
Liibeck, Mann’s home town and home cir- 
cle. The people of Liibeck were horrified 


at his blunt disclosures, for everybody rec- 
ognized the prototypes of the story; the out- 
side world, though, was filled with admira- 
tion over the plasticity of these characters 
and the masterful, Flaubertian flow of the 
narrative. In scope and earnestness it must 
be classed with Galsworthy’s The Forsyte 
Saga, Rolland’s Jean Christophe, and Ham- 
sun’s The Growth of the Soil. 


The Buddenbrooks appeared twenty- 
three years ago. In the meantime Thomas 
Mann has published a number of shorter 
stories: very important among these, for 
its unusual autobiograhpical nature, is Tonto 
Kréger. Into this period also fall years 
of hard study and serious reflection, years 
of untiring effort to know, to understand 
life and man. Like his Tonio Kréger, he 
did not work as someone who works in 
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order to live, but rather as one who wants 
nothing but work. 

Der Zauberberg gives evidence thereof: 
it has become a veritable magic crystal in 
which are gathered the most momentous and 
the most complex currents of contemporary 
thought and research. In much wisdom 
is much grief, says the Preacher (I, 18), 
and it is the lot of Thomas Mann to pene- 
trate into the nature of things to a point 
where they become complex and sad. And 
again, like him who said (I, 2) “all is 
vanity,” it is Mann’s passion to examine 
the loud, high-sounding phrases that swell 
man’s chest, only that Mann finds a sadder 
sight than the Preacher: “Komik und 
Elend, Komik und Elend.”* This Schopen- 
hauerian pessimist is not without his gods, 
however ; he worships with the very essence 
of his being the might and magic of the dis- 
ciplined and artistic word. To him the 
intelligent and artistic word alone gives con- 
sciousness, dignity, and worth to Life, 
otherwise brutish and inarticulate. 


Now to the book itself. Its scene is 
laid in the Swiss Alps, in Davos, the Colfax 
of Europe, in an international sanatorium 
for tuberculars in all stages of dissolution. 
Not a cheerful place, ordinarily speaking ; 
but Thomas Mann is not given to the light 
and pleasing melodies of cheap fulfillment: 
the Palestrinas and the Beethovens are his 
kin. But is life itself really a cheerful 
place? To one with the searching, knowing 
eye it must seem rather brutal. Heine calls 
it “the great hospital,” and many a poet has 
gone on record asserting that “’tis better 
never to be born.”” Yet one must not think 
that Mann has written a lugubrious, weary 
funeral march in prose; not at all: even the 
final exit of various interesting moribundi 
is rather cheerfully recited as part of the 
routine of life, and these recitals befit well 
the high, philosophic level of his story. 


In fact it was a masterly stroke to choose 
this spot of all places, for by doing so, Mann 
brings about in a genial fashion several es- 
sential conditions: (1) characters 
have time, time in abundance; as its veter- 
ans very well know “the first seven years 
of phthisis are the hardest;” (2) Davos 
being as international as Monte Carlo, 
thoughtful minds of opposite bends can 
easily be confronted, and having time in 
abundance, can enter into profound discus- 


sions to any length; (3) the differences in 
sense of values, in disposition, and in out- 
look upon life between the sick and the 
sound become striking under these unusual 
conditions. The values of Davos, 5000 feet 
above the sea, of its feverish patients with 
their idle, “horizontal” mode of living, have 
nothing in common with those of the busy, 
burly world of the lowlands; yet each group 
thinks its values superior to the other, while 
in fact this “superiority” may be nothing 
but different bio-chemical processes*. It is 
to this place, high above the clouds where 
even the seasons have lost their proper sense 
of sequence, that we are asked to accom- 
pany Hans Castrop, the hero of the story, 
a close literary relation to Hanno, the last 
of the Buddenbrooks. He came from Ham- 
burg, his native city, to visit his sick cousin, 
Joachim Ziemssen, a manly young chap, of 
the military stamp, clean-cut and gentle- 
manly, of the type “his not to reason why, 
his but to do and die,” and whose quiet 
reserve, firmly attending to his cure, makes 
him well-liked by all factions of the “Berg- 
hof.” Hans Castrop plans to stay three 
weeks, but the rarified atmosphere brings 
to a head the disease latent within him, and 
he stays seven years—until the war breaks 
out in 1914. He hastens to the colors and 
is lost from our sight as he attacks the 
enemy’s position with his decimated bat- 
talion, feverish, yelling, panting, sweating 
like the rest, tumbling through mud and 
gore and over human wreckage while gren- 
ades and shrapnel do their noisy and deadly 
work about him. Another masterly stroke, 
on the part of Thomas Mann, this epic, 
impersonal ending. 


But during these seven years of our ac- 
quaintance with him the whole show of hu- 
man existence, its hopes and its fears, its 
aspirations and its follies, its achievements 
and its pretensions pass before him at one 
angle or another. Sometimes he himself 
does not become aware of just what passes, 
though we, the readers, do—and learn by 
it. Hans Castrop is but nominally the hero: 
cthers in the story by far surpass him in 
knowledge, character, or personality. But 
being kindly, likeable, well-bred, intelligent, 
and of a pensive nature, the most diversi- 
fied elements take up with him and are 
even temporarily connected by him to pro- 
voke discussions and reactions leading to re- 
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flections. Those others are the gruff, hard- 
working, competent, bizarre director of the 
“Berghof,’ Dr. Behrens; the impressive 
Mynheer Peeperkorn, stupid, pompous, 
large, and yet unquestionably impressive, 
a “personality.” These two are elaborated 
with a sense for grotesque idiosyncrasies 
worthy of a Gustave Doré. A truly Cervan- 
tian warmth and kindliness envelop Mann’s 
chief personage: the urban, self-disciplined, 
high-minded and _ high-hearted Lodovico 
Settembrini, the eloquent, untiring “fighter 
in the war of the liberation of mankind,” to 
use a favorite phrase of Heinrich Heine. 
Only little short of him falls the latter’s op- 
posite, Naptha, a man of Jewish origin, but 
of Jesuit training and anti-democratic, anti- 
scientific convictions. It redounds to the 
credit to Thomas Mann’s craftsmanship, 
that he succeeded in balancing so well and 
through so many pages the Darrows and 
the Bryans, only that Naptha combines with 
fluency of speech a wide and thorough 
reading. 

Thus it may be seen that Der Zauberberg 
is a “Bildungsroman” in a wider sense than 
ever practiced before. In Wilhelm Meister 
and David Copperfield it is the hero’s devel- 
opment that we are asked to follow; in Der 
Zauberberg, the reader learns a great deal 
more than the hero. Yet there is nothing 
didactic about the book: Mann is too great 
an artist and too cold an intellect to bother 
about teaching with premeditation. What- 
ever problems may be touched upon and 
pursued, be they the vexatious nature of 
“time,” astronomy and the metaphsical con- 
ception of space, anatomy and medical re- 
search, the psychic border states of subli- 
mation and spiritism, or the present conflict- 
ing views in social and moral philosophy, 
none of them intrudes, is doctrinaire. In 
every case they are marshalled forth in 


Mann’s unobtrusive, polished, leisurely man- 
ner. Nor does Mann indulge, for these 
same reasons, in sentimentality; his Tonio 
Kroger says: “Es ist aus mit dem Kunstler, 
sobald er Mensch wird und zu empfinden 
beginnt.” If Mann permits himself sub- 
jective liberties, they take him rather in the 
opposite direction: lack of sympathy. Thus 
he becomes merciless in lashing pretentious 
mediocrity ill-manneredness; chief 
among his victims is Frau Stohr, a woman 
of noisy and stupid self-assertion, almost 
too barren for good or evil, whose unclean 
mouth is a guillotine for every good name. 
Incidentally, she is a close relation to Mrs. 
Malaprop and confuses her pretentious vo- 
cabulary in an atrocious manner. An ex- 
ample of this sort is when she asks, weep- 
ing “with enthusiasm” at the deathbed of 
young Ziemssen, that the “Erotica” of Bee- 
thoven be played in the young “hero’s” 
honor. 

This mere frame-work of the story gives 
no conception, however, of the charm and 
chasteness, power and precision of Mann’s 
language. Nor does it give a notion of the 
marvelous gift Thomas Mann possesses for 
observing minute idiosyncrasies and em- 
bodying them plastically, so that their own- 
ers live before us. To feel and see those, 
one must read the book in the original. 


*The Buddenbrooks. Translated by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter, N. Y., Alfred Knopf. Death in Venice 
and other stories. Translated by Kenneth Burk, 
N. Y., 1924, Alfred Knopf. One of the stories in 
this collection is Tonio Kréger to which reference 
is made in this review. 

*Komik—the farcical, ludicrous; Elend—misery, 
wretchedness. 

*Into this field would fall inquiries into the 
physico-psychic conditions underlying the life and 
work of R. L. Stevenson, Schiller, De Quincy, G. 
A. Bécquer, and others. See also the article in 
the Literary Digest, May 24, 1924: “Why Lin- 
coln was melancholy.” 


EL DICCIONARIO DE LA LENGUA ES- 
PANOLA—The 15th edition of the dictionary 
of the Royal Spanish Academy had just been 
published. The new work is significantly called 
“Diccionario de la lengua espaiiola” and not 
“castellana,” as previously. Official sanction is 
thus given the more inclusive term. The new 
edition contains many “americanismos,” a large 
number of provincialisms, many technical words 
and neologisms of commoner use. 

The dictionary is elegantly printed, and is 
priced at 4814 pesetas. 

“MEXICAN FOLKWAYS’—A new bi-monthly 
publication dedicated to the native Mexican 


folklore, traditions and customs. Numbers 1 
and 2 have so far appeared, containing ar- 
ticles (originals in Spanish and in English, 
each with translations into the other language), 
by noted authorities on archaeology, art, 
legends, fiestas, and history. Interesting and 
unique illustrations accompany the text. At 
least each library should subscribe to this 
valuable magazine. Progressive teachers and 
students will want to own their own copies. 
The editor is Miss Frances Toor, a graduate 
of the University of California. Address: 
Apartado postal 1994, Mexico, D. F. 

Yearly subscription, $1.25 (U. S.). 
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QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


Hersert H. VaucHan, University of California 


The study of Italian is becoming more 
popular throughout the United States and 
is of especial interest to Californians as 
it is in their state that those of Italian 
birth or Italian parentage have played the 
most active part in the building-up of their 
communities. Concrete evidence of interest 
in Italian and things Italian is evinced in 
the growth and development of the Depart- 
ment of Italian at Berkeley, which is now 
the largest in the country and offers a most 
complete curriculum. 


This growth has been made possible not 
only by the support of outside sympathizers, 
but also by the interest shown in the sub- 
ject by those immediately connected with 
it and by other departments of the uni- 
versity in which a study of Italian is recog- 
nized as being necessary for the pursuit of 
advanced work. 


Of material importance in advancing the 
opportunities for graduate study must be 
mentioned the Fontana Library which is 
now available and easily accessible to all 
students. This was a gift in commemora- 
tion of the late Commendatore Fontana of 
San Francisco. 


Another movement which is of great im- 
portance for the Department of Italian and 
the University as a whole is that for the 
establishment of a Chair of Italian Culture. 
Considerably over half of the $100,000 
necessary for such a chair has already been 
raised. Upon its establishment the Uni- 
versity will be able each year to bring from 
Italy one of the leading men of the coun- 
try to lecture and acquaint the students and 
the people with what contributions Italy is 
making to the science and knowledge of the 
world in his particular field of research or 
endeavor. The consummation of this 
project will be not only of material benefit 
to the University, but also of prime im- 
portance to the state and the country at 
large, as it will bring about a better under- 
standing between the people and help to 
cement more cordial relations between the 
two countries. 

At a meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America in 1923 it was felt 
that cognizance should be taken of the 
growth of interest in Italian in the United 


States and in Canada and there was formed 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Italian which publishes a quarterly Bulletin 
dealing with the status of the subject in 
the various schools and colleges of the coun- 
try and the questions involved in handling 
it. There also appears in this publication 
interesting bibliographical notes and re- 
views. It is proving quite useful in ac- 
quainting teachers with the work that is 
being done and in bringing to their atten- 
tion text-books and studies. 


Among the notable additions to the list 
of texts available this year is to be men- 
tioned Moore and Rotunda’s edition of De 
Amicis’ Cuore (D. C. Heath & Co.). This 
is a handy little volume of some two hun- 
dred pages with notes, vocabulary, and 
exercises. The text is ably handled and 
where substitutions of words and phrases 
are made in the interest of simplicity great 
care has been taken to avoid doing vio- 
lence to the style of the author. The cuts 
have been judiciously made, giving a text 
which is to all intents and purposes com- 
plete and still not so long that the student 
will tire of the book. The notes, while not 
too copious, are sufficient to allow the 
student to read with ease during the first 
semester in college or the first year in high 
school. The exercises are conversational in 
character and represent good idiomatic 
Italian. Cuore is almost an ideal text on 
which to found such exercises. The vocab- 
ulary is good and is a necessary adjunct to 
a text which is to be read before the student 
can hope to learn how to use a dictionary. 


Another noteworthy contribution is Wil- 
kins and Santelli: Beginners’ Jtalian Reader 
(also D. C. Heath & Co.). This contains 
much excellent material for conversation 
and articles giving information about Italy 
and the Italian people. It also has care- 
fully worked-out direct-method exercises, a 
few songs, and a complete vocabulary. It 
can also be used in the first year of high 
school study. 


While the majority of Italian texts pub- 
lished in this country are now appearing 
with a vocabulary, there are many of the 
older texts without a vocabulary and neces- 
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sitating the use of a dictionary. Moreover, 
the choice of texts published in America is 
small and it is often desirable to bring into 
the class-room editions of books printed in 
Italy. This also necessitates the use of a 
dictionary. Therefore, the choice of a dic- 
tionary is very important. Among those 
published in this country undoubtedly the 
best is that by H. Edgren (H. Holt & Co.). 
This has two parts (Italian-English and 
English-Italian) and is sufficiently complete 
to be satisfactory for the average high 
school student. The print is good and 
Latin etymologies are given. However, 
even the high school student should not be 
content with an English-Italian dictionary, 
but should learn to use a dictionary wholly 
in the Italian language. Of these there are 
several good ones on the market. Perhaps 
the most popular and the most usable is 
that of Petrocchi (Treves, Milan), which 
is the standard dictionary for students in 
the secondary schools in Italy. 

For the advanced student, the best Italian- 
English dictionary is that of Alfred Hoare 
(Cambridge University Press, 1915). Its 
definitions are usually very precise; it gives 
etymologies and all variants, but is too ex- 
pensive a book for the average student. It 
should by all means be kept on the reference 
shelf and the student should be able to turn 
to it when he finds his own dictionary insuffi- 
cient. The English-Italian part of the book 
is, however, sketchy and incomplete as com- 
pared with the Italian-English. The abridged 
edition of Hoare is also good and not too 
expensive, but perhaps not as useful as 
Edgren. 

The best English-Italian dictionary is that 
of A. de R. Lysle (Casanova & Co., Turin), 
but the Italian-English part is not so good. 
It is published primarily for Italians learn- 
ing English and the first part of the work 
(from English into Italian) is very com- 
plete, even including most of our present- 
day English and American slang. This 
volume contains over 2000 pages. The 
other is less than half the size and, while 
it may be considered fairly satisfactory, 
often omits variants and cannot be com- 
pared with the larger edition of Hoare’s. 

There are many other good dictionaries 
but in choosing one with an aim to read- 
ing contemporary literature one should al- 
ways be careful to select one of recent date, 
as it seems that both English and Italian, 


in common with other European languages, 
are today in a state of flux and many new 
words and idioms are appearing yearly in 
the vocabularies of both. 


The phase of contemporary Italian liter- 
ature which seems to attract most attention 
on this side of the Atlantic is the drama. 
In this field there has appeared a new 
form called the Mask. The Mask is neither 
comedy nor tragedy, neither a drama of 
character nor of situations. It is a serious 
play written for the purpose of presenting 
to the attention of the public some funda- 
mental truth or important doctrine. It did 
not spring, like Cytherea of old, full grown 
from the sea-foam, but it has its roots way 
back in the earliest days of the European 
drama, since it partakes of the nature of 
the mystery or morality play, although 
shorn of its religious and sometimes its 
moral character. Maeterlinck with such 
plays as The Blue Bird, Blue Beard, and 
Interior, contributed to its development. 
Now it has reached its full development 
on the Italian stage and Pirandello is its 
outstanding exponent. The best known of 
his masks is Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, which has attracted world-wide at- 
tention and is still being played to crowded 
houses in Italy, although it was first pro- 
duced over four years ago. In this play 
the author has advanced several theses con- 
cerning the nature of the dramatic art and 
proven them to the satisfaction of his 
audience. He has given a heavy blow to 
those who believe that the function of 
drama is to depict life as it is, pointing 
out the impossibility of ever accomplishing 
such an aim. The greatest criticism to be 
made of the play is that it is too heavy, 
for it advances too many theses and is con- 
sequently difficult to comprehend in its en- 
tirety. With the further advance of the 
Mask we may expect a simplification of 
the subject treated and a tendency towards 
a more strict “unity of thesis.” 


At the International Amateur Radio Con- 
gress in Paris recently, Esperanto was adopted 
as the official international radio language. It 
furnishes the medium for addresses and special 
courses broadcast from numerous European 
stations. Esperanto has a place in the cur- 
riculum of schools in many of the cities of 
Europe. Courses are frequently conducted for 
policemen, post office, hotel, and industrial em- 
ployees, and for Boy Scouts. 
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QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


Cesar Baryja, University of California, Southern Branch 


Historians of modern Spanish literature 
have not much to say on Angel Ganivet. 
A few lines are generally more than 
enough to decide on his value as a novel- 
ist, essayist, poet, dramatist, perhaps even 
as journalist. His is not the kind of liter- 
ature most people enjoy reading. His two 
novels, La conquista del reino de Maya and 
Los trabajos de Pio Cid, the ordinary reader 
will find somewhat tiresome. His mystic 
drama, El escultor de su alma, is decidedly 
too obscure. Others of his writings seem 
to be lacking in general interest. Only his 
interpretative essay, Idearium Espajiol, has 
met with more than ordinary success and 
has been widely read and discussed. And 
yet the figure of Ganivet stands out, visibly 
projecting itself on the horizon of the Span- 
ish life and letters, as one of the greatest 
figures of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, enshrined in an atmosphere of tragedy, 
full of mystery and of attraction. 

Curiously enough, while many of his con- 
temporaries, politicians as well as writers, 
have gradually lost in interest and some of 
them are today completely forgotten, the 
fame of Ganivet has been growing steadily 
ever since the day he decided to put an 
end to his life. Articles by the score, ex- 
tensive essays, whole books have been writ- 
ten on his life and work. And the spell 
is not yet over. It was still last spring 
when, after twenty-seven years of being 
buried in the cemetery of Riga, where 
Ganivet was serving as Spanish consul at 
the time he took his life, his remains were 
brought to the mother country and taken 
processionally to his native home,— 
Granada. 

We shall not deal here more extensively 
with the life and work of Ganivet. Let it 
be enough to remind the reader of the 
extraordinary importance of this figure in 
the history of modern Spanish life. It may 
well be that his books do not ever attain 
a supreme literary value; this, however, 
does not deprive them of their historical 
significance. Remember but the time when 
they were written: in and a little before 
1898. 

Those acquainted with the history of 
Spain will soon realize what these years 
means in the life of the country. A few 


selected names will come to their minds: 
Costa, Macias Picavea, Unamuno, Maragall, 
then Azorin, Baroja, Ramiro de Maeztu. 
Whatever may be their differences, these 
are the men who stand between the old 
and the new Spain: the old official Spain, 
defeated in the war against the United 
States, and the new Spain which we are 
wont to start with the so-called “generacién 
del 98,” born of the disgust with that old 
Spain and in open reaction against it. 
Among these men Ganivet has his place. 
Like them he was born of the struggle be- 
tween those two Spains. He carried this 
struggle with him all his life, and even his 
suicide at the age of thirty-three may serve 
as an illustration of the national suicide 
Spain was attempting during those days. 
No other life and no other work are more 
representative of that tragic struggle than 
the life and work of Ganivet. And this 
explains also why politicians and writers of 
all parties still continue discussing him 
today. It is just because in his books there 
is not a single answer to the national prob- 
lems he deals with, but several answers, 
not always in harmony with each other, so 
that the representatives of the old as well 
as the representatives of the new believe 
to have the right to claim Ganivet as one 
of theirs. For the struggle is not yet over; 
it is still going on. Indeed, the figure of 
Ganivet seems no less tragic and mysterious 
today than on the day following the last 
colonial disaster. 


Those interested in knowing more about 
Ganivet will find valuable help in the book 
of Melchor Fernandez Almagro, Vida y 
obra de Angel Ganivet (Editorial Sempere, 
Valencia, 1925). It is by far the best book 
of its kind, and it is a good book. Up to 
the present most of the studies dealing with 
Ganivet were of a rather limited character, 
and several of them were decidedly par- 
tial. Here we have a complete study of 
the man and of his work, broad in its con- 
ception and impartial in its appreciations. 
After reading these 300 pages, well written 
and systematically arranged, full of ideas 
and information, the figure of Ganivet 
stands before us in a clear light. 


Speaking of biographies, the one written 
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by A. Cruz Rueda of the living patriarch 
of modern Spanish letters deserves men- 
tion: Armando Palacio Valdés (Agencia 
Mundial de Libreria. Paris-Madrid-Lisboa, 
1925). 

Only by reading books like José, La her- 
mana San Sulpicio, La aldea perdida and 
several others, we get some definite im- 
pression of the kind of man sefior Palacio 
Valdés must be. The writer who makes us 
enjoy so fully his smiling humor, his kind 
tenderness and deep feelings for humanity 
cannot be a tragic man, a man hopelessly dis- 
appointed with life. The life of such a man, 
we are obliged to think, must have been 
rather an elegy than a drama, which does 
not mean, of course, that he has not known 
sadness and suffering. Otherwise it would 
not be an elegy. Of this elegy sefior 
Palacio Valdés himself had sounded several 
notes on different occasions; for instance, 
in his yet recent Novela de un novelista 
(1921). But the whole elegy was still to 
be written, and this is what the new 
biographer has now done. Besides some 
useful information, his most real contribu- 
tion is to be found in the sincere admira- 
tion he feels for the novelist, which he 
never fails to express in superlative words, 
and the pleasant literary style in which he 
writes. Although no real critical estimation 
of the work of the novelist is attempted 
in this biography, a whole survey of it is 
given. 

Azorin, the delicate artist and fine inter- 
preter of Spanish life and letters, continues 
to write charming books, books full of emo- 
tion, of spirituality, of art, of beauty. Last 
year it was Una hora de Espajia; this year, 
Los Quinteros y otras pdginas (Editorial 
Caro Raggio, Madrid). The first pages 
of the new volume contain the “Discurso,” 
read by Azorin before the Real Academia 
Espafiola on the day of the official entrance 
of Joaquin Alvarez Quintero into that body 
(April 19th, 1925), of which Azorin him- 
self became last year a member. It deals 
with some aspects of the dramatic art of 
the Quintero brothers. The rest of the vol- 
ume are glosses related to Spanish subjects. 

There are people today who begin to be 
disgusted with Azorin, and more than once 
during the last few years he has been 
severely criticized. We know, of course, 
what these destructive criticisms mean in 
many cases. They just mean that the places 


are few and the candidates are many. 
Azorin also knows this and, without men- 
tioning his case, takes the subject into con- 
sideration in the last pages of his new vol- 
ume. For our part we will not conceal the 
pleasure we experience on reading these 
later books of his. To be sure, there is 
nothing in them of that fighting spirit of 
which Azorin made so brilliant—and, by 
the way, so useful—a display years ago. 
He does not any longer attack the classical 
Spanish writers; neither the classical nor 
the modern. He is now rather in the way 
of making compensations for the injuries 
done to the body of Spanish letters. The 
terrible iconoclast of former days is dead 
in Azorin. Language, criticism, emotion, 
everything is now more tempered, more 
quiet, more subtle. And here lies precisely 
the great charm of these recent books: in 
the spirit of understanding and of toler- 
ance in which they are thought and writ- 
ten; in the purified and concentrated spir- 
itual emotion which they breathe through- 
out. These are serene books, mature books, 
bathed in the dim light of a placid and 
somewhat melancholic autumnal sunset. 

There is a new novel by Ricardo de 
Leon: El hombre nuevo (Madrid, Renaci- 
miento, 1925). The new man is the man 
who, disappointed with the so-called realities 
and ideals of life and science, tested by 
suffering, ends by finding faith and peace 
of soul in God. This, rather than new, 
is very old, as old as life itself, and so is 
the hero of the novel; one of the heroes, 
for there are several, and several actions, 
too. Indeed, the novel lacks an artistic 
centre of unity, unless we are willing to 
accept as such its central idea, rather moral 
than artistic: that everything, except faith 
in God, is vanity. For the rest, it is need- 
less to say that the novel is well written. 
Would that it were equally well conceived 
and worked out, a little shorter and... 
a little newer! 

It is perhaps a little too late—and we 
have not the space—to comment on the 
greatest dramatic event of last year’s sea- 
son: the legendary comedy by E. Marquina 
and A. Hernandez Cata: Don Luis Mejia 
(Editorial Reus, Madrid, 1925). An ex- 
tensive study of the play is to be found, 
together with other essays, in the book by 
José A. Balseiro, El Vigia (Editorial Mun- 
do Latino, Madrid, 1925). 
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CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS 


THE INTER-AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


Jose VeLasco, President, 
Secretaria de Educaci6n Pdblica, 
Mexico City 


During the Summer School Session of the 
National Universidad of Mexico in México City 
last July and August, we had the idea of starting 
a movement of spiritual and professional in- 
terchange among teachers of modern languages 
from Canada to Argentina, the length and 
breadth of the American continent. 

We believe that we are accomplishing one 
of the noblest activities of human spirit with 
the object of attaining every day a higher 
standard as teachers. 

We know that we are toiling with children 
and young people who long to uplift their minds 
and personalities in order to appropriate a 
life more in consonance with the ideal type 
of a true human being. 

We know that in other countries the same 
kind of work is being carried on and we have 
thought that we ought not be separated if 
we can be joined in our common objective. If 
united by the same ideals and the same kind 
of work, why not united in a strong, solid co- 
operation in this endeavor towards spiritual 
friendship and human solidarity? 

This is the reason why we thought of or- 
ganizing the Inter-American Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers and we extend a most 
hearty invitation to all the language teachers 
and associations of this nature all over the 
continent. 

To become teachers of the highest type is 
one of the basic points in our program. We 
deeply feel the need of expanding ourselves 
in a spiritual interrelation and communion to 
all our fellow-teachers on this continent of 
ours. 

This coming into closer contact, this fusing 
of interests will furnish us a better under- 
standing of human relations, of the nature and 
tendencies of other peoples, and, for the same 
reason, a better knowledge of our universal 
role as educators of the coming generations. 

We belong to universal life. No power what- 
ever, will be strong enough to keep us sepa- 
rated from one another,—not even geograph- 
ical frontiers nor differences of race. Our 
personality as teachers and the nature of our 
aspirations must keep us permanently bound 
in closest ties. 

We kindly invite you, therefore, to the ful- 
fillment of a broader social life, to the attain- 
ing of a spiritual universality, through gen- 
uine co-operation of effort and the fusion of a 
collective ideal,—the liberation and elevation 
of mankind. 


The Inter-American Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers 


The teachers of English in the high schools 
of Mexico City were at one time organized as 
a Modern Language Association, but owing to 
economic reverses, the little society lapsed. 
However, during the sessions of the Summer 
School, and inspired by the enthusiasm of our 
own Association president, Mr. George W. H. 
Shield, there was a real revival of interest and 
an enthusiastic meeting held. Teachers of 
English and French in Mexico City receive 
salaries quite comparable with our own, and 
it was thought that some sort of a bureau of 
exchange could be instituted which would 
open the way for experienced teachers on both 
sides to substitute for each other during a 
short period,—the residence in the foreign 
country proving beneficial to both parties con- 
cerned, as well as helpful to their pupils. The 
matter is in good hands and will be thoroughly 
investigated and tested. 


The officers of this newly founded organiza- 
tion are: President, José Velasco, Secretariat 
of Public Education, Mexico City; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George W. H. Shield, Modern Language 
Department, Los Angeles, California; Secre- 
tary, C. F. Steinke, Supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Normal Schools, Mexico City; 
Treasurer, Marta Aleman, Escuela Superior de 
Comercio y Administraci6n, Mexico City; 
Chairman of Constitution and Promotion Com- 
mittee, J. Silva Herzog, Escuela Nacional de 
Maestros, Mexico City. A: the association 
gathers numbers and its activities are extended 
to and within the other national units on the 
American continent, representatives from ailied 
local societies will be added to the administra- 
tive officers and the advisory councils. It is 
the sincere hope that fellow teachers in the 
secondary schools and colleges and universi- 
ties of the whole continent will see the possi- 
bilities of closer professional ties with their 
colleagues and assist in every way what bids 
fair to be a clearing house of mutual help and 
reciprocal enlightenment in all matters in- 
tellectual,—specifically, educational. A beginning 
has been made by a progressive and forward- 
looking group of Mexican educators in every 
way competent and worthy of the heartiest 
support. The hand of fellowship is extended 
to be clasped. 


Membership is open to all interested, at the 
very nominal fee of fifty cents (U. S.). Ap- 
plications may be sent to any members of the 
committee listed above. Suggestions from all 
interested are welcome. 


c. 
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Nacional de México 


A dream or reality? Yes, it was a reality— 
from the congenial luncheon hours and delight- 
ful programs in the sunny, charming patio of 
the Escuela de los Mascarones on Thursdays, 
to the frigid, all-night return trip from Cuerna- 
vaca! But now it is only a dream. 

The summer school in the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico was a success from the point of 
view of the American students, if one may 
judge from the expressions of regret at leav- 
ing heard on every hand during the last days 
of the courses. 


As for the courses themselves, they were 
well presented by intellectual and efficient pro- 
fessors. And surely among the offerings rang- 
ing from beginning courses in Spanish and in 
popular music, dances, customs, etc., to ad- 
vanced courses in literature and archaeology, 
one should be able to find something of inter- 
est. 

When fun and duty clash 
Let duty go to smash. 


The majority of the students, because of the 
dim consciousness of a final reckoning day did 
not follow this old-time maxim to the letter. 
Yet the jolly and strenuous excursions to near- 
by points of historical, architectural, cultural 
and natural interest were by no means omitted 
from their crowded programs. 


Professor M. O. de Mendizabal, who had gen- 
eral charge of such excursions, became well- 
known to and much admired by the students 
for his great fund of interesting knowledge, 
good humor and never-ending patience. With 
him we went to colorful, quaint Xochimilco 
with its floating gardens and flower-bedecked 
Indian gondoias, to the ancient convent of 
Churubusco, to the wonderful, time-defying 
pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan, to historic 
Puebla, and the lovely, verdure-covered pyra- 
mid of Cholula whence we had such enchanting 
views of the snow-capped and smoking Popo- 
catepetl and the Sleeping Lady of Ixtaccihuatl, 
to the incredibly rich convent of Tepotzotlan 
and to Cuernavaca. Week-ends were usually 
filled with these official excursions or with pri- 
vate jaunts of investigation. Beside places of 
interest to be seen, there were functions of in- 
terest to be witnessed or participated in: bull- 
fights, theatres, front6én games, lottery draw- 
ings, Indian dances, fiestas, marketing and 
even international tennis tournaments. 

To the title, The Land of Mafiana, should 
be added the Land of Contrast. Certainly the 
contrast between the brilliantly-gay, colorful, 
flower-bestrewn fiestas and the wretched lives 
of the natives could not be greater. The rigid 
distinction between classes, the many quaint 
customs and the violent differences of opinion 
in religious, political and cultural matters 
make Mexico one of the most fascinating and 
puzzling lands imaginable. 

Of necessity the success of the summer ses- 
sion was chiefly due to the scholarly, efficient, 


kindly and untiring efforts of the Director, Pro- 
fessor Tomas Montafio, who was yet never too 
busy to attend most courteously to any per- 
sonal conversation or request. Scarcely less 
tribute is due to Mrs. Concepcién Romero de 
James (Pomona College, 1920) for the splendid 
spirit maintained among the student body of 
300 Americans and 400 Mexicans through the 
attractive Thursday picnic-luncheon programs 
presented in the patio of the school and 
through the charming supper visits of small 
groups of American students to the hospitable 
homes of distinguished artists and musicians. 
The opportunity of knowing some of the out- 
standing Mexican educators, and artists and 
teachers is indeed a precious and much appre- 
ciated privilege. When one becomes acquainted 
with such scholars as are found on the faculty 
of the summer session, of high character and 
with the burning desire to aid in the uplift of 
the masses of natives; and when one comes in 
contact with the rare and strong personality 
of such artists as Diego Ribera, such truly won- 
derful teachers as Oropesa and Luz Vera and 
such worthy men of letters as C. Gonzales 
Pefia, he must perforce feel that we of the 
United States see here successfully worked out 
some of our most advanced theories of art and 
education ,and must believe that through such 
keen, intellectual, and understanding leader- 
ship, the masses, now paralyzed by poverty 
and lack of educational facilities, will some 
day come into their rightful heritage. 


Various brilliant functions marked the pe- 
riod of the Summer School. The courses were 
briefly and formally inaugurated on July 7th 
by the Secretary of Education, Dr. Puig Casau- 
ranc, following a cordial welcome to the North 
Americans and a lucid explanation of the pur- 
poses and hopes cherished for courses by the 
director, Professor Montafio. Toward the end 
of the session the American students tendered 
a reception to the faculty of the Summer 
School in the Casa de los Azulejos, a compli- 
ment which was bDiilliantly returned a week 
later. 


On Sunday, August 16th, the Department of 
Fine Arts presented a splendid musical pro- 
gram in honor of the American students in the 
immense patio of the Secretaria de Educaci6én, 
whose corridors are decorated with the 
strangely strong, thought-provoking mural 
paintings of the much-discussed artist, Diego 
Ribera. 


In the same patio occurred the Fiesta de la 
Clausura de los Cursos. It was marked by the 
expression, on the part of representative Amer- 
ican and Mexican students alike, of mutual af- 
fection and friendliness, and by the hope for 
the future strengthening of the ties between 
these two great neighboring nations. The Sec- 
retary of Education delivered a most impres- 
sive and eloquent address, setting forth the 
enormous and self-sacrificing efforts of the 
teaching body of the Republic, and especially 
of the rural teachers, to interpret and bring 
about the fulfillment of the object of the Mexi- 
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can Revolution—i.e., the uplift of the Indian 
masses and the forging of a new civilization 
which shall not be superimposed upon the 
native, but shall conserve his remarkable 
native art and innately fine qualities. 

A worthwhile outgrowth of the summer ses- 
sion was the formation of the Comrades of 
America Society, whose aim is to forge a bond 
of good-fellowship between Mexican and North 
American students and eventually among the 
students of all America—such is the fond hope 
of the founders and the nearly 300 members. 
The expression of this good fellowship is to be 
first put into tangible form in a statue, erected 
at the boundary line, of Lincoln and Judares 
clasping hands. It is to be hoped that this 
will be only the symbol of a truly and just re- 
lationship which shall exist between Mexico 
and the United States. 

Our dream is ended and we can only hope 
that some day it may be repeated at greater 
length. 

GENEVA JOHNSON. 
Union High School, 
Fullerton, California. 


Camaradas Americanos 


At the Summer School in Mexico City two 
years ago, a project was started which had as 
its objective a great educational campaign of 
friendliness and goodwill between the Mexicans 
and ourselves. A brief account of it was given 
in these columns. Imitating the sublime ac- 
tion of Argentine and Chile in erecting a monu- 
ment on their border line where the two na- 
tions pledged themselves to perpetual peace 
at the foot of “The Christ of the Andes,” it 
has been proposed that the people of Mexico 
and the United States erect a bronze statue 
representing the two great contemporary 
presidents, Lincoln and Juarez, clasping hands 
across the border. But such a monument 
would have value only as the result of a great 
international sentiment of mutual confidence 
and understanding. The students at the Sum- 
mer School this year revived the idea and ef- 
fected a simple organization which will take 
charge of a publicity campaign. The com- 
mittee is composed of Mexicans and Americans 
and will work in unison in both countries. 
Professor Burnett S. Ivey, of Georgetown, 
Texas, is the secretary. Cc. S. W. 


A summer university course in psychology, 
languages, and international law, with Esper- 
anto as the language of instruction, was con- 
ducted this summer in Geneva in connection 
with the Seventeenth Universal Esperanto 
Congress meeting there—the first time in his- 
tory that an artificial language has been used 
in that way. Esperantists from many parts of 
the world attended the congress, the culmina- 
tion of various national congresses previously 
held in the most important European countries, 
in America, and Japan. Almost every civilized 
country now issues a publication in Esperanto 
and the national language and about 18 maga- 
zines are published in Esperanto only. 


Summer Study in France 


There were three members, at least, of the 
M. L. A., S. C., who took advantage of the 
“Cours de Vacances” of the Sorbonne this past 
summer. Miss Edna Eckersly (Pasadena High 
School) left Paris at the end of August to en- 
roll for the September work at the University 
of Grenoble, while Miss Mabel Sharpe (Fuller- 
ton High School) and I returned to California 
in the hope of passing on to our students some 
of the ideas and inspirations we had received 
during our stay in France. 


Of all the courses offered, I believe the 
“Phonetique de la langue Francaise,” by M. 
Pernot of the Sorbonne was the most popular 
and the most helpful. M. Pernot is the direc- 
tor of the Department of Phonetics and it was 
his purpose to give us, in the short time al- 
lowed him, the benefit of his many experiments 
and his years of study. We met in his lecture 
hall adjoining the Phonetics laboratory, but 
even this large room did not accommodate the 
number seeking instruction. Every day at 
nine o’clock we raced with each other down 
the long corridors from the Amphitheatre Rich- 
elieu, where we met at eight for the lecture on 
French History, up two flights of stairs to M. 
Pernot’s class, hoping we were sufficiently in 
the van of the crowd to obtain a seat, for all 
late comers had to stand throughout the lesson. 
Students from practically all European coun- 
tries, from the United States and from Argen- 
tine were in attendance and the faults in 
French of each foreign people were analyzed 
and discussed. Most enlightening were the 
lectures on the latest tendencies and peculiari- 
ties of Parisian pronunciation. Professor Piva- 
cet of the University of Toulouse was a close 
rival of M. Pernot in popularity. His course 
in the history of France from 1715 to 1789 was 
delightfully and originally presented. Each 
Saturday the class was given the privilege of 
putting questions to the lecturer. It was upon 
these occasions that M. Picavet proved himself 
to be most tactful and skillful as well as scho- 
larly. Even the most stupid question called 
forth a courteous, clear and ample handling of 
the point under discussion. 


The course in French Literature of the Sev- 
enteenth and Eighteenth Centuries by Profes- 
sor Potez of the University of Lille was well 
attended and very good. There were other 
popular courses in History of France, Phonetics 
and French Art. On the whole, we were well 
pleased with the work, although both Miss 
Eckersley and I felt that we had received more 
benefit several years ago from the vacation 
courses in the Universities of Grenoble and 
Besancon, where considerable individual at- 
tention had been given students. 


LELLA WATSON. 


Santa Ana. 
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Reading and the Verb 


It has often been said that the thought in 
reading selections should be up to the level of 
the pupil’s intelligence. It might perhaps bet- 
ter be said that modern language work should 
be so arranged as always to move forward as 
rapidly and clearly as possible. Especially in 
the supplementary reading done outside of 
class the material should be very simple as 
well as interesting and well-written. Inasmuch 
as it is chiefly through reading that the most 
valuable objectives in the study of French may 
be realized, how may we most quickly start 
this process? Practically all of the most popu- 
lar basic textbooks defer this ability far be- 
yond what is necessary. This penalizes se- 
verely the more capable and ambitious stu- 
dents who might start reading in a more or 
less independent way after a few months of 
study. It is above all the slow development of 
the verb which causes the delay. Very few of 
the books referred to give the student in the 
first semester sufficient information about the 
verb to enable him to start real reading. The 
following table will serve to show the develop- 
ment of the simple tenses of the verb in a few 
of our basic French textbooks. The only com- 
pound tense listed is the past indefinite, or 
present perfect. The numbers in the columns 
refer to pages. 

List of basic French textbooks with indica- 
tion by page of the first occurrence or treat- 
ment of specific verb forms shown below. 

The differences in the development of the 
verb indicated above might cause considerable 
inconvenience to a student changing to a dif- 
ferent French textbook. 


Pres. Past 


Inf. Part 


New Complete French 
43 #4113 68 32 
(Fraser & Squair) 


New Chardenal French 


Course 189 40 35 40 
Elements of French........ 63 63 63 56 
(Moore-Allin) 


Premiére Année de 
Francais (Camerlynck) 168 114 90 5 


Premiére Année de 
Francais (Bovee) .......... 43 466 294 5 


Cours Pratique de 
Francais (De Sauzé).... 47 84 T7 46 


First French Book.......... 136 190 185 44 
(L. A. Wilkins) 


Beginners’ French.......... 52 243 144 52 
(Holzwarth & Price) 


The average class in one of our high schools 
will hardly cover more than one hundred pages 
of grammar the first semester, although some 
classes can do considerable reading in addi- 
tion. To give the whole class an opportunity 
to enter upon the general reading phase of the 
work as soon as possible, it would be well to 
use during the first semester such a book as 
Part I of Edgren’s Compendious French Gram- 
mar (D. C. Heath & Co.), which is a brief sur- 
vey of the essentials of French grammar, or 
Le Premier Livre, by Albert Méras (American 
Book Co.), which, during the course of a short 
and simple adaptation of Malot’s “Sans Fa- 
mille,’ develops all the verb forms listed above 
with the exception of those of the subjunctive 
mode. In most of our grammars, which are 
really a kind of complete method, the process 
of developing the verb, though intended to be 
very thorough and effective, is so prolonged 
that much of its force is lost. The pupils, see- 
ing that the verb is practically without end, 
do not hope to master it in a short time to the 
extent of being able to use it effectively. If 
the usual process of learning French verbs 
were applied to learning the far more com- 
plicated Latin verbs, it would take perhaps ten 
years to gain a working knowledge of the four 
Latin conjugations. Real mastery of form- 
changing words demands abundant and varied 
exercises, but the reading can be relied on to 
take care of the ultimate fixation of many of 
these forms, especially if this is well selected 
and well worked over. 


‘ B. C. BENNER. 


Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles 


Indicative Mode Im- Subjunctive 
Past Past pera- 


Part Pres. Impf. Def. Fut. Cond. Indf. tive Pres. Impf. 


94 100 100 128 68 124 119 184 


68 151 80 113 12 42 161 180 


128 240 82 181 106 152 214 248 


292 496 293 457 ......  -..... 


124 245 92 173 77 152 203 256 


147 279 256 231 


172 179 223 229 #145 
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The May Meeting of the Orange 
County Modern Language Council 


In spite of the many official gatherings and 
other functions which teachers attend during 
a school year, and notwithstanding faithful at- 
tendance of the Orange County language teach- 
ers at the various doings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in Los Angeles, these same 
teachers—about twenty-seven of them in num- 
ber—have found time to form a county “coun- 
cil” where they assemble several times a year 
to talk “shop.” They have discerned the need 
for co-operation and mutual help in devising 
ways and means to get the difficult subject of 
foreign language across to the American youth, 
thereby making it so attractive and compre- 
hensible that foreign languages will not be 
crowded out of our curricula by the so-called 
practical and commercial courses. 

The council meetings were held last year in 
Anaheim, Fullerton and Orange, and the last 
at the Polytechnic High School of Santa Ana 
on May 27. Special interest was shown in this 
session for the reason that in addition to the 
usual attendance, with the discussions, there 
were present high school principals from Santa 
Ana and surrounding towns, as well as two 
men active in the language field, Mr. G. W. H. 
Shield, acting language supervisor of the Los 
Angeles city schools, and Professor G. O. Rus- 
sell, of the Spanish department at Ohio State 
University, who had been sent out to the larger 
centers in the United States to administer 
achievement tests among Spanish students by 
the Modern Foreign Language Study of New 
York, under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. 

The session opened at 3:30 P. M. and closed 
with a dinner held in the Y. W. C. A. hut on 
the high school grounds. 

Miss Conger, one of the two Spanish teach- 
ers of Orange Union High School, read the 
opening paper, “First Year Reading in High 
School Language Classes.” She claimed that 
the chief aim should be to give the pupil a 
pronouncing ability and a vocabulary for easy 
conversation. This teacher fS one of the 
younger teachers who has shown remarkable 
ability to hold pupils down to earnest and en- 
thusiastic work. 

Miss Geneva Johnson (Fullerton), a teacher 
of wide experience and much ability, and with 
a vision for the permanence of languages in 
our schools, followed Miss Conger with a talk 
on “Second Year Work in Reading.” This is 
the year to best impress grammar, especially 
the use of the subjunctive, she thought, and 
the time to widen one’s vocabulary for literary 
study. 

The third and fourth year’s work was inter- 
estingly treated by Miss Mary Swass, who has, 
in over ten years’ service in high school and in 
junior college at Santa Ana Polytechnic con- 
ducted Spanish classes in all grades. Pupils 
in third and fourth year work should be en- 
couraged to search through modern foreign 
periodicals for illustrations and other mate- 


rials bearing upon the contents of the lessons, 
She teaches Spanish literature, in Spanish, as 
English teachers teach literature in their Eng- 
lish classes. 


Miss Lella Watson, supervisor of languages 
of the Santa Ana schools, came last on the reg- 
ular program with a discussion on the value 
of bringing to class foreign newspapers, in 
which pupils get a first hand view of foreign 
current events from headlines, and learn the 
style and phraseology of advertising. 


Professor Russell made a short talk on the 
nature of his work in the West. Although he 
was expected to devote most of his time to 
Los Angeles County, he volunteered to come 
to this county, without cost, for one day. Im- 
mediately his offer was accepted by the three 
high school principals of Sanfa Ana—Mr. Ham- 
mond of the Poly High, Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
Nelson of the two junior high schools—and the 
test was held a week later in the high school 
auditorium, with all Spanish classes of the city 
present. 


The main speaker of the day was Mr. George 
W. H. Shield, acting supervisor of modern lan- 
guages in the Los Angeles schools. Mr. Shield 
paid a warm tribute to Mr. C. A. Wheeler, 
now on leave of absence in New York City, 
and then discussed the three large department 
movements on the Los Angeles program: (1) 
the placing of the foreign language work on a 
cultural, yet practical, rather than a sentimental 
basis, (2) the Annual Modern Language Tour- 
nament, and (3) Exploratory Courses in Span- 
ish and French in the junior high schools. 

The speaker held that the popular view of 
Spanish, especially, which prevailed a few 
years ago, which was to the effect that Spanish 
should be taken for commercial values only, 
gave the children a false start, and was de 
grading in tendency. Another popular thought 
in enrolling in French or in Spanish was to get 
easy credits, or, for sentimental purposes. This 
encouraged pupils to skim over the fundamen- 
tals, disguising the difficulties. 

The best way to place the subject before all 
children is to emphasize its cultural objectives. 
This gives a genuine training to mind and 
heart, and brings the child into harmony with 
the foreign viewpoints, sympathies and intel- 
lect. Mr. Shield believes that if foreign lan- 
guage study is to be kept in cur schools our 
boards of education, and the public in general, 
must come to see that it is second to none. 
To create this attitude the great mortality 
among beginners must be stopped. The sub- 
ject must be taught so that pupils will love the 
study and get cultural values from it. This 
can be done only by uniform standards of class 
work, and rates of progress over the entire 
country, under teachers who are especially pre- 
pared for this work. This is the object of the 
great undertaking now in progress in New 
York, before mentioned, under the encourage- 
ment of the Carnegie Foundation Fund and the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

These thoughts led to a brief description of 
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the Exploratory Course idea, being tried in 
some of the junior high schools of Los An- 
geles, where children are, in the 7th or 8th 
grades, given a ten weeks’ course in French 
and in Spanish, to see how they would like to 
continue. No attempt is made to teach gram- 
mar formally, but rather to give, in the English 
language, a view of the arts, social life, habits 
and customs of the foreign lands, with an ac- 
quaintance of very simple and common Span- 
ish or French phrases. 


Mr. Shield then told of the language tourna- 
ment plan, now in its third year, wherein chil- 
dren in the second and third year classes of 
all foreign languages are given a chance to 
compete for medals on a given day, when the 
best in the city classes meet in a central school 
and undergo tests in vocabularies, verb forms, 
translation and other features. The twenty or 
thirty winners, chosen out of hundreds from 
the preliminary tests, are given their medals 
for excellency, in a public meeting where 
speeches are made by prominent educators and 
distinguished foreigners. Every reader of the 
BULLETIN will agree that this is a capital 
idea, in keeping with the offer of medals for 
excellence, given by the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 

Mr. Shield told us that last year the medals 
for the tournament were paid for out of con- 
tributions from teachers, but this year the in- 
terest is spreading in favor of the plan, so that 
student bodies and’ clubs aided financially. It 
is to be hoped that, finally, when the lan- 
guage teaching has come to be seen as a 
necessity in all our schools, even as low as the 
junior high schools, that funds for such a 
worthy “mental” contest will be provided from 
the school treasury, just as they are now for 
athletic equipment and prizes. Some of the 
strong points toward the close of Mr. Shield’s 
talk were: 


“We can no longer live alone among nations. 
Our own language, alone, is not sufficient for 
all cultural purposes. We must know the lan- 
guages around us to know our own better. We 
have been far behind Europe and South Amer- 
ica in this study. The rapid increase of high 
schools and junior high schools in the United 
States has brought into popularity the so-called 
‘practical subjects,’ and crowded out the for- 
eign languages. The time element may be 
needed in finding land again, and then it will 
probably be begun in the lower grades, with a 
different type of teacher and different kinds of 
texts, and a different method of attack.” 


Following the afternoon session the audience 
adjourned to the Y. W. C. A. hut. During the 
dinner hour the guests chatted and discussed 
subjects of interest, while throughout the even- 
ing entertainment was furnished by way of 
Spanish solos by Mr. Ernesto Delgado and Miss 
Ruth Frothingham, and Spanish dances by the 
graceful Faustinita Lucero, Willard Junior 
High, Santa Ana. 

Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN. 
Santa Ana. 


A Visitor’s Opinion 


I had come from 40 miles away to witness 
the awarding of prizes and medals to the chil- 
dren, whom a week before I, as a visitor, had 
heard, in the Sentous School class-rooms, con- 
testing for supremacy in verb and vocabulary 
matches. A program was handed to me at the 
door: “Third Prize Award in Modern Lan- 
guage Tournament, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Saturday, June 6, 1925. Sentous Junior High 
School.” On the inside pages were the names 
of dozens of prize winners—the French on the 
left, and the Spanish on the right. On the 
front seats I could see these victors, squirm- 
ing in their places, eagerly awaiting the start 
of the program. In the audience I recognized 
some of the committee members, who had 
labored the week before in the marking of pa- 


pers. On the program I found their names— 
on the French side: Mrs. Gladys Henry, chair- 
man; Miss Albertine Pendleton, Miss Veda 


Adams, Mrs. Bertha Goodwin and Mrs. Louise 
Nevraumont; on the Spanish side: Miss Belle 
Blatherwick, Mrs. June Forshaw Marsh, Miss 
Esperanza Carrillo, Miss Mary Bellotine and 
Mr. C. Scott Williams; all placed there because 
of their interest and faithfulness to the exact- 
ing demands of contests. 


On the last page of the large and artistic 
sheet was the program, with twelve numbers, 
presided over by Mr. George W. H. Shield, act- 
ing supervisor. I am able to comment in par- 
ticular only on part of the numbers. 

There were several musical numbers, exe- 
cuted with skill and appropriateness to the oc- 
casion—a ‘Parade of French Wooden Soldiers” 
(eight girls from Fairfax School), a piano solo 
by Adelaide LeClerc, a French dance by Mir- 
iam Bellah, and Spanish dances by the Arnolds. 

The first salutation was given by Mrs. H. 
Watson Pierce, assistant superintendent of city 
schools. She is deeply interested in the prog- 
ress of the language feature of popular educa- 
tion. Her tone of voice and her earnestness 
appealed to the hearts of the children, and 
proved to the audience that she was in har- 
mony with Mrs. Dorsey, city superintendent, 
who has many times told the public that our 
children need a “more sympathetic, liberalizing 
program than the one-track schedule of the old 
elementary school, one that opens up the riches 
of life for them to gaze upon.” There is no 
better subject than foreign language—not even 
history—to open up these riches. 

Dr. A. E. Wilson, principal of the Manual 
Arts High School, gave a most interesting dis- 
course on the value of modern foreign lan- 
guage learning. He told of his student ex- 
periences in Europe, where he was many times 
surprised by having porters, or even pedes- 
trians on the street, converse with him in 
English—some almost faultlessly. Where did 
they learn, and how? That was the mystery. 
Most had learned in European schools and 
from travelers. If those boys and girls can 
learn our cumbersome English we, too, can 
learn French, Spanish or German. It is a mat- 
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ter of how the lessons are presented, the time, 
and the manner of study. The speaker intimated 
that modern foreign language study was rela- 
tively new in the United States—in the public 
schools—and it will take a little time to find 
its proper place. 

It was unfortunate that Principal Reed of 
the Hollenbeck Junior High School was not 
present, as he has given enthusiastic support 
to experimentation in the Ten-week Explora- 
tory Courses in Spanish and in French, in 
Junior High School grades. Mr. A. L. Benshi- 
mol, principal of Polytechnic Evening School, 
and a former French teacher, took his place. 
He explained why it was that such a large per- 
cent of pupils starting in French, in our public 
schools, had to drop it. This very fact makes 
its accomplishment for those who can perse- 
vere, a victory of the highest order. 

The next speaker was Professor G. Oscar 
Russell, of the Ohio State University, then in 
Los Angeles administering tests for the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study, who delivered to 
the audience, especially to the young people, 
an inspirational talk, which could never be 
forgotten. He convinced us all that if we could 
just get into the atmosphere of the foreign 
country whose language we study, there would 
be less war. 

It is high time, said the speaker, that the 
people of this country see the need of knowing 
Spanish to offset the attitude of criticism and 
animosity which may increase in time because 
of a neglect (through dropping popular for- 
eign language study) to understand better the 
life and customs of South Americans and to 
enter into sympathy with them in their note- 
worthy advancement as world powers. He 
urged the continuance of Exploratory Courses, 
begun in this city, as being of practical in- 
fluence on the child mind, to bring the teach- 
ing of languages down into the grades where 
fundamentals should be started. 

The short exploratory courses in French and 
Spanish are proving popular studies at Hollen- 
beck Junior High School, Los Angeles, that 
will furnish an appreciative background for 
the study of the language. The human aspect 


A Collection Every Teacher of French will Wish to Examine 
CONTES DU “PETIT PARISIEN” 


A superb garnering of literary gems, by a dozen noted contributors to the famous journal 


of Paris. 


style. 
Choice illustrations, out of the ordinary, 
class use. 


3835 West 28th Street 


221 East 20th Street 


The selections have been made with rare discrimination, marked as they by warmth, color 
and artistic beauty, and with the lucidity and charm so characteristic of French novelistic 


enhance its attractiveness and usefulness for 


Secondary school students would find the reading easy and enjoyable in their second year. 
Specimen Copies Will Be Sent Upon Request 


Cc. W. ROADMAN, Representative 


BENJ. H. SANBORN and COMPANY 


is kept uppermost through study and discus- 
sion of the manners and customs of the people 
and drill in the pronunciation of frequently 
used foreign words, with a minimum of actual 
language study. Pictures, postcards, slides, 
films, personal experiences of the teacher and 
others make the foreign people very real to the 
students. The school library carries books 
adapted to children’s reading, and teachers re- 
port that the cultural results ot this study are 
seen in other classes—music, geography, his- 
tory, science, art appreciation, and especially 
in the regular modern language courses. 

As the entertainment drew to a close, Mr. 
Lucien Brunswig, president of the Alliance 
Francaise of Los Angeles, addressed the 
French pupils in clear, beautiful French, with 
a poise and grace so fitting to his subject, that 
I wished our absent friends were there to hear 
it, and also to appreciate the success of the 
entire program. 


Thereupon followed the bestowal by Mr. 
Shield of two handsome trophy cups, respec- 
tively to Hollywood High School and to Le 
Conte Junior High School. 

At the close as I noted the joy of the chil- 
dren showing their pins and prizes to friends 
in the audience many questions flashed through 
my mind. Why are not more of the language 
teachers present? Is this an unimportant func- 
tion? Does it not add strength to the profes- 
sion of teaching? I ascertained from a gentle- 
man near me that but few teachers were pres- 
ent. The audience was composed mostly of 
pupils and relatives and prominent foreign 
families. My friend told me that some teach- 
ers really did not favor the idea of giving 
medals for language competition. I wondered 
if these same teachers oppose the giving of 
cups and awards for athletic victories. Among 
the last to leave, I overheard some of the 
“wheel horses” expressing their satisfaction 
over results and I left determined to recom- 
mend to the language teachers in my county 
the holding of a similar gathering and contest 
for our French and Spanish classes. 


Santa Ana. C. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


Los Angeles, California 


Chicago, Illinois 
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FRENCH 
CONCERNING CAUSERIES 


In general, the plan to be submitted to the 
Section on October 31 for this year’s causeries 
will be as follows: 

In order to make them more of a Southern 
California event, and less of a Los Angeles one, 
the idea has been conceived to group all 
causeries to be given by Los Angeles schools 
into three groups, each group being responsible 
for one program. These groups will be formed 
more or less geographically so as to allow of 
the greatest convenience in co-operating for 
rehearsals. 

As for the time of giving these three, the 
idea is to scatter them throughout the entire 
year. That will allow ample freedom on the 
part of all other schools to present their re- 
spective programs without conffict from any 
one. Roughly speaking, the dates of these 
three might be placed at December Ist, March 
1st, and June Ist. 

Any outside schools may arrange individ- 
ually or in groups to put on their causeries, 
and at any time that is convenient, sending out 
invitations in time to permit of a maximum at- 
tendance. This will furnish opportunity to 
each and every school in the district teaching 
French to present, or help present a causerie 
at a convenient time and place. 

Now if every French teacher will think over 
this plan and be ready to discuss it pro and 
con, we shall be able to arrive at a solution 
quickly, preferably at our meeting at Belmont 
High on October 31st. 


D. R. BROTHERS, Chairman. 


CONSTITUTION DE LA SECTION 
FRANCAISE 


STATUTS 


Article 1. Nom. 
Sec. 1. Le nom de cette organization sera 
“La Section Francaise, Modern Language As- 
sociation of Southern California.”’ 


Article 2. But. 

Sec. 1. Le but de cette section sera d’en- 
courager les intérets professionels in- 
stituteurs et des professeurs des écoles et des 
universités de la California de Sud. 


SECTION 


Article 3. Bureau. 

Sec. 1. Le bureau de cette section sera 
composé d’un président et d’un sécrétaire- 
trésorier. 

Sec. 2. Les membres du bureau seront 
élus pour un an. L’élection aura lieu a la 
séance ordinaire du mois d’avril. 

Sec. 3. Si un des membres du bureau 
donne sa démission, son successeur sera élu 
a la prochaine séance de la section. 

Sec. 4. Les candidats seront désignés 
par les soins d’un comité, composé de trois 
membres de la_ section. Ce comité sera 
nommé par le président. Toutefois il sera 
possible d’ajouter des noms @ la liste de can- 
didats en les proposant sur-le-champ et de 
vive voix. 


Article 4. Devoirs du bureau. 

Sec. 1. Le président présidera a toutes 
séances de la section en toutes occasions. 

Sec. 2. Le sécrétaire-trésorier rédigera le 
procés-verbal de chaque séance. I] rédigera 
aussi les articles & paraitre dans les journaux. 
A chaque séance il présentera son rapport 
qui devra étre approuvé par les membres. 


Article 5. Members. 

Sec. 1. La section se composera des in- 
stituteurs et des professeurs de francais des 
écoles et des universités de la California du 
Sud, et d’autres personnes qui s’intéressent 4 
l’étude de la langue francaise. 


Article 6. Date et Local. 

Sec. 1. Les séances de la section auront 
lieu 4 la date et dans le local déterminés par 
“The Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California.”’ 


Article 7. ‘‘Quorum.”’ 
Sec. 1. Dix membres présents 4 une 
séance ordinaire seront considérés comme un 
nombre suffisant pour une élection. 


Article 8. Amendements. 

Sec. 1. Cette constitution pourra étre 
amendée a une séance ordinaire. L’amendé- 
ment sera accepté s’il est adopté a l’unani- 
mité des voix des membres présents: ou, si 
le project d’amendement est déposé trente jours 
auparavant, il sera accepté s’il reunit la ma- 
jorité des suffrages exprimés par les mem- 
bres présents. 


GERMAN 

The Spring meeting of the German Section 
of the Modern Language Association on April 
25th was the scene of a very interesting dis- 
cussion on methods. It was brought out that 
the lack of precise definition and common un- 
derstanding of terminology is a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of progress toward a standard 
method of teaching foreign languages. There 
is no general accord as to the meaning of the 
terms Grammar or Direct, nor is there any 
uniformity in the adaptation of these methods 
in specific cases. Most teachers feel that both 
are to be avoided in their extreme application, 


but they attempt to compromise between the 
two. 


SECTION 


The situation today is therefore very con- 
fusing. Many teachers believe they are using 
the direct method when in reality they are 
adding a drill-exercise to a lesson in grammar. 
All of us are advocates of a modified direct 
method, but the greatest possible divergence is 
found as to methods employed and results de- 
sired. The time has come for a clearer defini- 
tion of the goal and methods in modern lan- 
guage teaching. 

Mr. Erwin Hartung, of Twentieth Street 
School, read a paper on “The Influence of the 
Teacher’s Personality Upon the Adaptation of 
Methods of Instruction.” 

F. H. REINSCH, Secretary. 
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FIELD NOTES 


| NB (Items of department activities are solicited for this column. The fullest NB 
| co-operation is desired. Each school should be represented regularly.) 


Among the teachers from Southern Cali- 
fornia who are this year continuing their lan- 
guage study at the Universities are two mem- 
bers of the Language Department of Pasadena 
High School. Mrs. S. M. Hatfield is doing grad- 
uate work in Spanish at Columbia University 
and Miss Edna Eckersley will enjoy travel and 
University work in France until February. 
Miss Eckersley is now at the University of 
Grenoble. 


Miss Elizabeth Vaughan, formerly teacher of 
Spanish at Pasadena High School, has resigned 
her position to become the wife of Professor 
Ernest Phillips of the Engineering Department 
of the University of Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips will make their home in Columbia, 
Missouri. 


The Department welcomes as new members 
on the French staff: Miss Mildred F. Roberts, 
formerly a teacher in Miss Ransome’s School 
in Piedmont, California, who comes to us di- 
rect from Paris, where she studied this sum- 
mer, and Miss Pearl Kibre, a graduate of the 
University of California. 


Puente High School has organized a Spanish 
Club this year, called “Los Alegres.” Short 
plays, reports, manners and customs of the 
Spanish people are all a part of its program. 
“Doble Robo” and “El Criado Astuto,” together 
with the songs, “Me gustan todas” (acted out), 
“La Golondrina” and “El Himno Nacional de 
Cuba” formed part of a recent program. The 
club has thirty-five members enrolled. 

The Senior Class in Spanish maintains a 
column in Spanish in the local paper, together 
with “Current Events,” the history of Cali- 
fornia is being translated into Spanish. This 
proves very successful. 


“Le Cercle Francais” of Fullerton Junior 
College entertained the Junior French Circle of 
Pomona College and ‘‘L’ Hétel de Rambouillet” 
of Santa Ana Junior College April 28 in the Col- 
lege Hall. A musical and literary program was 
presented, ineluding among other varied and 
interesting features a charming original mono- 
logue contributed by a member of the Santa 
Ana Club, an excellent group of French songs 
and a Swiss dialect song by a talented repre- 
sentative of the Pomona organization; a lively 
farce, “Les Trois Souhaits,” and a short panto- 
mime, “Le Temps Fuit,” by members of the 
Fullerton Club. After the program refresh- 
ments were served and favors distributed con- 
sisting of “petites danseuses” of crépe paper 
in the colors of the colleges present. 


Long Beach Polytechnic High School an- 
nounces the formation of two beginning classes 
in German. 


Among successful entrants in Group I of 
La Prensa (New York City) Prize Contest 
were two Los Angeles High School pupils: 
Pearl Rosenson and Sophie Borson, respec- 
tively awarded $25 and $10. Other California 
students whose efforts were rewarded were: 
Henry Hickman, Union High School, Sebasto- 
pol, $15; Alice Abeel, of the same institution, 
$10; Victoria S. Chrisman, High School, Fresno, 
$10, and George Reilly, Union High School, 
Huntington Park, $10. 

The winners in the Secondary School Teachers 
Group of the “La Prensa” Prize Contest were: 
Ernest F. Herman, Knoxville, Tennessee, $250; 
Roy L. Andrews, Youngstown, Ohio, $150; 
Louise Bomar, Fort Worth, Texas, $100. 


Professor Algernon Coleman, University of 
Chicago, one of the Special Investigators for 
the Foreign Modern Language Study visited the 
various summer sessions in the West, including 
the Pacific Coast. In Los Angeles conferences 
were held at the State University and at the 
University of Southern California. The spirit 
of co-operation shown by the departments con- 
sulted was indeed gratifying. Dr. Touton of 
University of Southern California has already 
two graduate students at work on master’s 
theses with topics from the Study’s List. 

Dr. Todd of the Psychology Department. of 
the same institution has in train certain in- 
vestigations, Dr. Brush and Dr. Meriam, of the 
Southern Branch, also contemplate conducting 
inquiries. 

Professors Proctor of Stanford, Rice of Ber- 
keley and Newby of San Jose Normal, are 
among those who will take up further phases 
for the survey. 


During the last week in May, Professor G. O. 
Russell, of Ohio State University, under the 
direction of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, conducted the Alpha and the Beta set 
of his Spanish Achievement Tests, looking to- 
ward further standardization. The following 
Los Angeles schools were administered: Be- 
rendo, Central, John Adams and John Muir 
Junior High Schools; Fremont, Hollywood, Jef- 
ferson, Manual Arts and Polytechnic Senior 
High Schools, and Polytechnic Evening High 
School. Owing to lack of time only Santa Ana 


and San Diego could be included in the testing 
schedule. 


Dr. Paul Perigord, recently of the History 
Department at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been added to the staff at the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch, where 
he becomes professor of French civilization 
and chairman of the French Department. 


On the evening of September 23, teachers and 
students in and near Los Angeles had the op- 
portunity to hear the four young Mexican prize 
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orators deliver the speeches that brought them 
the highest awards in the recent Mexican ora- 
torical contest on constitutional government 
and a week’s visit in Los Angeles. The con- 
test was conducted under the joint auspices of 
El Universal, one of the leading dailies of 
Mexico City, and of the Los Angeles Times. 
The Los Angeles High School auditorium was 
well filled for the event. 


The enrollment of students in the Los An- 
geles City Modern Language Department on 
October 1 showed a total of 13,312, distributed 
as follows: Spanish—Senior high schools, 
8,163; junior high schools, 2,551. French— 
Senior high schools, 2,063; junior high schools, 
535. 

The fall semester sees the following names 
added to the Modern Language Department 
staff of Los Angeles: Senior High Schools, 
Alonzo Forbush at James A. Garfield; Esther 
Haworth at David Starr Jordan; Paloma Brown 
at Fremont; James MacFarlane at Lincoln; 
Flavio Jibaja at San Pedro; Emily Huntsman 
at Wilmington, substituting; Ruth Stubbs at 
Jefferson, substituting. Junior High School 
assignments comprise: Bessie McVicker and 
Margaret Grill at Berendo; Ruth Ginsburg at 
Foshay; Edna Sprague at Burroughs; Mary 
Chamberlain at Muir. 

Mrs. G. Adams Fisher has returned to Man- 
ual Arts High School from three years’ sojourn 
in Spain.’ The following have been granted 
leaves of absence: Miss Pendleton, Jefferson; 


University of Chicago, wrote: 


with facility and accuracy. 
12mo. 


353 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


You are invited to write for} 
further information regarding 


LECTURES POUR TOUS 


— By — 


Harry Kurz, Ph. D. 


Professor in Romance Languages in Knox College 


In a review of this novel elementary French reader Professor O. F. Bond, of the 
“An entirely new reader, fresh and piquant in its 
choice of material, elastic in its possibilities for use in the classroom or in the French 
club, interesting to the point of being absorbing, stimulative, and intended to maintain 
the student’s enthusiastic interest and at the same time to teach him to read French 
It is an entertaining, teachable text.” 


248 Pages, Illustrated 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Miss Taylor, Wilmington; Mrs. Kern, Berendo; 
Mrs. Yeoman, Muir. 

Mrs. Cleo Montalva, Polytechnic High School, 
(Los Angeles) received the degree of M. A. 
at the University of Washington, the subject of 
her thesis being “Andres Bello—His Life and 
Writings, with Special Reference to His In- 
fluence on Chilean Life.” 


The Modern Language Section of the San 
Bernardino County Institute met in Ontario 
(Chaffee Union High School) on October 2. 
Mr. Shield, of the Los Angeles Modern Lan- 
guage Department, spoke on “Things Educa- 
tional in Mexico,” and on the progress of “The 
Modern Foreign Language Study” and its re- 
cently published “List of Problems for Investi- 
gation.” 


While in course at the Summer Quarter at 
Stanford University, Miss Ruie A. Connor, Van 
Nuys High School (Los Angeles), had the 
pleasure of attending a banquet given by the 
A. A. T. S., Northern California Chapter, in 
honor of Professor and Mrs. Solalinde at the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. The distin- 
guished guests included Professor and Mrs. 
Espinosa, the Chilean and Spanish consuls and 
Sefior Moya del Pino, who painted the repro- 
ductions of Velasquez, recently on exhibition 
in the Bay Metropolis. Addresses in Spanish 
were delivered by Professor Solalinde and 
others, and greetings sent to the Los Angeles 
Chapter. Miss Connor reports a most delight- 
ful occasion, full of good-will and cordiality. 


Price $1.25 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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Supplement to 


MODERN LANGUAGE BULLETIN 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Volume X 


JUNE and OCTOBER, 1925 


Numbers 3 and 4 


Following is a list of suggested problems 
for the Modern Language Study which has 
been sent to departments of education and also 
used with the modern language section of the 
Ontario, Canada, Teachers Association. Pro- 
fessors C. M. Purin and A. Coleman, special 
investigators, have visited a number of institu- 
tions in the West and on the Pacific Coast 
with this list of problems and farmed out 
some of the investigations. The very fact that 
someone has already undertaken some prob- 
lem does not preclude the fact that other 1m- 


‘dividuals or groups might undertake them also. 


We feel very decidedly that even if one-half 
dozen people work on the same problem in 
different sections of the country it would be 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


a very decided advantage rather than to have 
a single investigation. The actual allocation 
or selection from the list of problems will prob- 
ably not be completed until some time this 
fall, when the graduate students at the sum- 
mer session and at the beginning of next 
year will have made their selections. After 
that we shall probably try, if important 
problems are omitted, to have them undertaken. 
The list of problems will indicate just about 
where we are. We have the vocabulary tests, 
the comprehension tests, and the grammar 
tests pretty well under way, and these three, 
at least, with others may be available this fall. 


Vv. A. C. HENMON. 


FOR MODERN FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


A. Factors AND CONDITIONS IN 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The effect on achievement of age at which 

modern foreign language is begun. 

The effect on achievement of method 

used. 

Variations in achievement due to general 

intelligence. 

Variations in achievement due to size of 

school and difference in teaching condi- 

tions. 

5. Variations in achievement in classes 
taught by natives and by teachers trained 
in the United States. 

6. The influence of previous language study 
on achievement. 

7. Comparative study of achievement by pu- 
pils beginning modern foreign language 
in secondary school and in college. 

8. The size of classes and resulting varia- 
tions in achievement in foreign language. 

9. Variations in achievement of classes meet- 
ing three, four, five or more times weekly. 

10. Comparative study of achievement in 
classes in which extensive reading is 
practiced and in classes that read less and 
do more formal linguistic work. 

11. Comparative achievement in modern lan- 
guage classes in the United States, in 
Canada and in European countries. 

12. Comparative study of achievement in 
modern language classes in experimental 
schools and in ordinary schools. 

13. Comparative study of achievement in city 

school systems having supervisors of 

modern foreign languages and in those 
without special supervision. 


14. Interrelations of different language abili- 
ties and variations in achievement due 
thereto. 

15. The effect of a general language course 
on progress in a modern foreign language. 

16. The effect of varying periods of disuse 
on the abilities in modern foreign lan- 
guages. 

17. Increments of progress in modern lan- 
guage study by successive semesters. 

18. Eye movements in reading foreign lan- 
guages at different stages of progress. 

19. The effect:on ability to read modern for- 
eign languages of practice in speaking vs. 
practice in translation. 

20. The effect of varying distributions of class 
time between oral work, translations, free 
composition, and grammatical drill. 

21. Comparative study of achievement in 
classes: (a) where much attention is paid 
to the acquisition of a good pronuncia- 
tion; (b) where little attention is given 
to pronunciation. 

22. Comparative study of achievement where 
two modern foreign languages are begun; 
(a) at the same time; (b) at an interval 
of a year; (c) at other intervals. 

23. A study of the present practices and the 
validity of present methods of evaluating 
high school units by colleges and uni- 
versities. 


B. PrRosBLeEMS In TESTING 
ACHIEVEMENT 
24. Comparative study as to validity and re- 
liability of the true-false type, the Thorn- 
dike-McCall type, and the picture supple- 
ment type of silent reading or compre- 
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hension tests in each of the foreign 
languages. 

25. Comparative study of functional grammar 
test techniques (correction of errors, 
completion, multiple choice with and with- 
out English translations, and true-false). 

26. Comparative study as to validity and re- 
liability of vocabulary test techniques: 
translation, selective type (English), selec- 
tive type (foreign language), with and 
without context. 

27. Standard tests of speed of reading each 
foreign language. 

28. Correlations between functional gram- 
mar tests and formal grammar tests. 

29. Inter-relations between different abilities 
in modern foreign languages and their 
bearings on achievement tests. 

30. The validity of measuring ability in pro- 
nunciation by the ability to detect errors 
in pronunciation. 

31. Composition scales in each of the foreign 
languages for rating written work, and 
their reliability. 

32. Composition scales for rating composi- 
tions in college entrance examinations. 

33. Standardization of test material for meas- 
uring ability to understand the foreign 
language when spoken. 

34. Standard tests of ability to speak each 
of the foreign languages. 

35. Standard tests in the knowledge of the 
civilization of the foreign country: its 
history, its literature, and its institutions. 


C. Proanostic PROBLEMS 


36. The validity and reliability of available 
prognostic tests. 

37. A study of cases of genuine linguistic 
disability or incapacity not accompanied 
by low general intelligence. 

38. A comparison of prediction on a basis of 
a general intelligence test, of school 
marks in other subjects, and of special 
aptitude tests. 

39. A critical survey and analysis of the lit- 
erature on the psychological processes in- 
volved in learning a foreign language. 

40. The correlations and partial correlations 
between abilities in foreign language and 
other school subjects and their bearings 
on prognosis. 


D. CuRRICULUM PROBLEMS 


I. VocaBULARY 


41. Minimum vocabularies at various stages 
for each modern foreign language. 

42. Vocabulary tests on a basis of frequency 
for each modern foreign language. 

43. Critical examination of the size and char- 
acter of vocabularies in widely used gram- 
mars and textbooks at the various stages. 

44. The learning process in acquiring a vo- 
cabulary. 

45. Critical study of the various ways of 
building a vocabulary. 

46. Effect on recognition vocabulary in na- 
tive and in the foreign language of sys- 
tematic attention to etymology. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


Effect on vocabulary building of exten- 
sive vs. intensive reading. 

Comparison of active and of passive vo- 
cabularies. 

Comparative study of size and character 
of vocabularies in first-year books and 
grammars in French, German, and Span- 
ish. (Italian, Latin). 

Frequency of occurrence in English of 
foreign words and phrases (especially 
French). 

Comparative study of vocabularies in 
typical first-year courses with those in 
second-year courses. 

An analysis of the vocabularies of the 
first 1,000 or the first 2,000 words in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, English 
and Latin to discover similarities and 
relationships. 


II. GRAMMAR 
Syntax frequency lists based on current 


grammars and on representative literary . 


and popular prose. 

Collection of data as to grammars most 
widely used and the grammatical topics 
stressed in the classroom. 

Comparative effectiveness of learning 
grammar formally and functionally. 
Increments in the knowledge of grammar 
at intervals of a semester or of a year. 
Comparative study of the effectiveness of 
direct and of grammar-translation meth- 
ods on the knowledge of functional and 
of formal grammar. 

A study of the frequency of grammatical 
errors in student exercises. 

The variability in grammar and in com- 
position texts in the high school and in 
the college. 


III. Reapine 


The nature and amount of modern for- 
eign languages read at various stages in 
American and European schools. Rela- 
tive attention to: (a) realia, (b) geo- 
graphy, history and institutions of for- 
eign countries, and (c) literary material. 
Comparative study of texts and reading 
assignments in modern foreign languages 
where foreign language study is begun in 
the first year in high school, in the third 
year, and in college. 

The selection and gradation of reading 
material for the various years of the for- 
eign language course. 

The variability of reading assignments 
and of texts in college courses in each 
of the modern foreign languages. 

The variability of reading material used 
in high school courses in each of the 
modern foreign languages. 

The methods used by institutions in de- 
fining “ability to read French and Ger- 
man” where such a requirement is in 
effect. 

A comparative study of courses in modern 
foreign languages in 1890, 1900, 1910 and 
1920; for example, in some state where 
records are available. 
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74. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 
87. 


The reading of modern foreign languages 
after graduation from college by those 
not teaching the languages. 

Knowledge of French, German or Spanish 
history, literature, and institutions, pos- 
sessed by those who have studied the re- 
spective languages in comparison with 
those who have not. 

Variability in the amount of reading in 
so-called extensive reading courses. 


IV. TRANSLATION 


Value of practice in translation for de- 
veloping reading power. 

Interrelations between ability to trans- 
late from native into the foreign and from 
the foreign into the native tongue. 
Translation as a testing device vs. trans- 
lation as a means of teaching the foreign 
language. 


V. PHONETICS 


A study of present-day methods of pho- 
netic drill. 

Relative progress in learning to _ pro- 
nounce in: (a) classes conducted by the 
phonetic method (physiological explana- 
tions and the use of phonetic transcrip- 
tion; (b) in classes where pronunciation 
is learned by imitation. 

A study of the actual amounts of prac- 
tice in pronunciation that students get in 
typical classes in each foreign language. 
Ability in pronunciation developed by na- 
tive teachers as compared with teachers 
trained in the United States. 

Experiment with the use of phonograph 
records in developing ability in  pro- 
nunciation. 

Variations in time alloted to oral work. 
The effectiveness of phonetic drill in cor- 
recting cases of particularly poor pronun- 
ciation ability. 

Methods of developing correct intonation 
in speaking and in reading the foreign 
language. 

Frequency of characteristic errors in 
pronunciation in each foreign language. 


E. LEARNING PROBLEMS 


The learning curve in acquiring ability to 
read a foreign language with daily or 
weekly record of growth in vocabulary 
and in ability to read. 

The learning curve in acquiring ability to 
understand the spoken foreign language 
with records weekly of progress. 

The learning curve in acquiring ability to 
read and to speak a foreign language 
where the subject is living abroad. 

The learning curve in acquiring ability to 
write a foreign language (e.g., five-minute 
compositions at weekly intervals with 
records of amount written and of decrease 
in errors). 

The most effective distribution of time in 
learning a foreign language. 

The effect of various incentives on prog- 
ress in learning (e.g., travel abroad, prep- 


88. 


89. 
90. 


91. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 
101. 


102. 
103. 
104. 


105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 


aration for foreign service, specific col- 
lege requirements, etc.) 

The effect on progress in ability to read 
of having students at regular intervais 
record the amount read in a given time. 
Plateaus in the learning curve for acquisi- 
tion of ability to read a foreign language. 
A study of the strength of association 
from English to the foreign language and 
from the foreign language to English 
under different methods and conditions. 
Study-habits of pupils in preparing read- 
ing lessons in modern foreign language. 


Mrruops 


A study of the methods employed by suc- 
cessful teachers in building vocabularies 
(lists, drills, oral compositions, etc.) 

A study of methods used by exceptionally 
successful teachers in teaching pronun- 
ciation. 

Methods employed to develop ability to 
understand a spoken foreign language. 
Free composition vs. translation into the 
foreign language as a means of develop- 
ing the ability to write a foreign language. 
modern foreign languages. 

A study of methods used where training 
for foreign correspondence is the specific 
aim. 

A study of frequency of errors in vocabu- 
lary, reading, speaking, and writing the 
modern foreign languages. 

A study of method as adapted to students 
at different ages (e.g., at the secondary 
school age and at the college age). 

A study of the relative gain in the vari- 
ous abilities (e.g., to read, to pronounce, 
to write, to understand, to speak) as a 
result of one or more types of method. 
The teaching of syntax inductively vs. the 
teaching of rules systematically. 

A study of prevailing modern language 
methods. 


G. TRANSFER VALUES 


The effect of study of the modern for- 
eign languages on English. 

The effect of the study of Latin on prog- 
ress in the modern foreign languages. 
The effect of a study of modern foreign 
languages on the knowledge of English 
grammar. 

The effect on Euglish vocabulary of train- 
ing in the modern foreign languages. 
The effect on speed of reading in English 
of habits of translation formed in acquir- 
ing a foreign language. 

The effect of modern foreign language 
study on literary appreciation in English. 
A study of the quality of English in 
translations for college entrance exami- 
nations, with due allowance made for dif- 
ferences in general intelligence either on 
a basis of an intelligence test or of an 
average of scholarship marks in high 
school in all subjects taken. 

The effect of the study of modern foreign 
languages on interest in and the attitude 
toward foreign countries and peoples. 
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110. A study of examination papers, to deter- 
mine what objectives the examiners 
seemed to have in mind when choosing 
and formulating questions. 


H. ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


111. Modern language entrance requirements: 
(a) in liberal arts courses; (b) in other 
courses. 

112. Modern language requirements for a bach- 
elor’s degree: (a) in liberal arts courses; 
(b) in other courses. 

113. Extent to which foreign language is 
taught in junior high schools, especially 
in the seventh and the eighth grades. 

114. Foreign language courses in junior high 
school and their relation to language 
courses in senior high school and in 
college. 

115. Practices in sectioning of classes on a 
basis of preliminary tests, either of in- 
telligence or of ability in the foreign 
language. 


116. Number of students majoring in modern 
foreign languages as compared with other 
subjects, and number of such students 
preparing to teach. 

117. Standards and practices in measuring 
reading knowledge of French and German 
for candidates for the doctor’s degree. 

118. The number of college students studying 
no foreign language, one, two, three or 
more foreign languages in high school and 
in college. 

119. Motives prompting high school and col- 
lege students to elect foreign languages. 

120. A study of the failures in modern lan- 
guage courses and regulations governing 
these in different institutions. 

121. Reactions of students to the kind and 
character of instruction given in modern 
languages. 

122. The influence of the college entrance 
board examinations on modern language 
curricula and methods. 

123. A study of examination papers written by 
candidates for teachers licenses and cer- 
tificates in modern foreign languages. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The following achievement tests have been 
prepared under the direction of the Study and 
have been standardized, wholly or in part. 


Vocabulary (Henmon). 
Comprehension (Coleman). 
Grammar Completion (Coleman). 


German: Vocabulary (Henmon). 


French: 


Comprehension (Purin, Wood- 
Purin). 

Reading Scales (Van Wagenen- 
Hubman). 

Grammar Completion (Morgan, 
Purin). 


A full battery of tests (Russell). 
Vocabulary (Cartwright). 


In addition, the following tests and basic 
studies for tests are in preparation: 


Extension of French Basic Vocabulary (Hen- 
mon-Kirby ). 

French Syntax Frequencies (Bovee). 

French Composition Scales (Trabue). 

German Basic Vocabulary (Henmon). 

German Syntax and Idiom Frequencies 
(Wadepuhl). 

Spanish Basic Vocabulary (Buchanan). 

Spanish Grammar-Completion (Cool). 

Spanish Idiom Frequencies (Shield). 

Spanish Syntax Frequencies (Hills). 

Italian Basic Vocabulary, Translation-into- 
Italian, and 

Italian Syntax Frequencies (Shaw-Goggio). 


Spanish: 


Stupies WuicH Have BEEN LocaATED 

The following are among the studies which 
have been definitely placed: 

College standards of admission and gradua- 
tion (Bulger, Municipal University of Akron). 

A comparative study of language test tech- 
nique (Ruch, University of Iowa). 

Post-scholastic use of modern foreign lan- 
guages by high school and college graduates 
(O’Shea, University of Wisconsin). 

Post-scholastic use of modern foreign lan- 
guage by Harvard class of 1910 (Warshaw, 
University of Missouri). 

Class experiments for study of extensive 
reading vs. intensive reading (Hagboldt, Uni- 
versity of Chicago). 

Eye-movements in reading modern foreign 
languages (Bushell, University of Chicago). 

Effects on achievement of the age at which 
the modern foreign language is begun (Fuchs- 
Werner, University of Nebraska). 

Comparative study of achievement by be- 
ginners in secondary school and college (Fuchs- 
Werner, University of Nebraska). 

Experimental classes for testing reading 
ability in first and second years French (Young, 
University of Iowa). 

A comparative study of courses in the mod- 
ern foreign languages since 1890 (Uhl, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin). 

A study of actual amount of pronunciation 
drill in typical classes in each foreign language 
(Gray, Hunter College). 


REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CALIFORNIA 


The following constitute the Regional Com- 
mittee for California: Professor Clarence 
Paschall, University of California, Berkeley; 
Professor Guy B. Colburn, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Fresno; Miss Frances Murray, Technical 
High School, Oakland; Miss Lella Watson, 
Junior College, Santa Ana; Mr. C. Scott Wil- 


liams, High School, Hollywood; Mr. George 
W. H. Shield, Modern Language Department, 
(1240 South Main Street) Los Angeles, Chair- 
man. 

Prospective assistants will measurably aid 
by communicating promptly with any of the 
members here listed. 
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Series. 


tell you of our service. 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


other cities. 


for examination copy. 


165 Post Street - - 


Every-day Idioms 


These are the leading features 
of the Gregg Modern Language 


Tell us your needs, and let us 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco London 


Manfred’s Spanish Classroom Charts: 
These interesting and effective charts for use with Manfred’s Practical 


Spanish Grammar for Beginners are now available. Thirteen charts make up 
the series. Net price, $6.00. 


Barker’s Effective French for Beginners: 


A new direct method text of particular interest to teachers of French. Write 


Foreign Language Adap- 
tations of Gregg Shorthand 
Taquigrafia Gregg. (Spanish). 

By John Robert Gregg - $1.50 


La Stenographie Gregg. 
(French). By Dr. E. W. 
Farmer - - - - - $1.50 


German Adaptation of the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual. By S. V. 
Greenberg - - - - - $1.50 


Gregg Shorthand Adapted to Es- 
peranto. By vale L. Jack- 
son - - - - - = $1.50 


THE GREG 
PUBLISHIN 
COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Office 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


MANFRED’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS: 


A modified direct method of text of unusual merit, now the adopted text for 
beginning classes in Los Angeles, Oakland, Seattle, Santa Barbara, and many 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


- San Francisco, Calif. 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGE BULLETIN when answering advertisements 
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Gieath's Modern Language Series 


New Heath Publications 


Alarcén’s El Capitan Veneno (Ford and Rivera) 


The ever-popular story of the swashbuckling “Captain Spitfire,” made 
available many years ago in the pioneer edition of Professor J. D. M. 
Ford, has now been re-edited and attractively illustrated. 


Palacio Valdés’ La Hermana San Sulpicio (J. M. Hill) 


The greatest successes of the Dean of Spanish Letters have been in the 
portrayal of regional life. In La Hermana, his most popular novel, we 
have the local color of contemporary Seville, as the background of a 
story told with inimitable grace and humor. 


Pittaro and Green: Cuentos contados 


This beginners’ Reader of Twice-told Tales consists of thirty carefully 
graded narrative dramas of everyday life in which the elements of hero- 
ism, sacrifice, wit, ingenuity and other qualities admired by boys and 
girls are attractively embodied. Ample provision has been made for 
simple grammar review and for conversational practice, which is further 
ane by a series of fascinating illustrations intimately connected with 
the text. 


Wilkins and Santelli’s Beginners’ Italian Reader 


This skillfully constructed Reader, combining material relating to the . 
student’s everyday doings with easy narratives, as well as information 
concerning Italy and the Italians, fills a long-felt want in the teaching 
of elementary Italian. 


Heath’s Pictorial French Dictionary 


This book of 595 pages, presenting the vocabulary of the French lan- 
guage in a simultaneous combination of words and pictured objects, is 
offered not only as a reference manual but as a basal classroom text for 
conversational practice. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGE BULLETIN when answering advertisements 
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